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DECORATION. 


Decoration of all kinds from simple painting to elaborate period or modern schemes undertaken 
by experienced craftsmen at moderate prices. Estimates and designs submitted free of cost on 
application. 





FURNISHINGS. 


Furniture, modern and antique, carpets, curtains, electric and sanitary fittings supplied at 
competitive prices. We are always willing to send a representative to discuss and advise on all 
_ questions connected with furnishing or decorating of a house free of charge. 


Gill & Reigate Ltd., 25 & 26, George Street, Hanover Sq., London W.1. 
Telephone : Mayfair 6257. 
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_couver and Table Bay, are the meeting-places 
_ of almost all nationalities and all types of men. 
Society, offering to all alike the Words of Life 


| board the ships in no fewer than 56 different 


| volumes were distributed. 


Gateways of 
the World (1). 


Scattered over the glébe there are gateways 
through which, as travellers pass, they find new 
and strange cultures, so different as to seem almost | 
a new world. * 


Such gateways as Suez and Singapore, Van- 


At each of these gateways stands the Bible 


in their own tongue. Thus, :at Port Said last 
year 6,000, copies of the Scriptures were sold oa 


languages. Similarly, from Vancouver the num- 
ber of languages was 45, and over 30,000 — 


At each gateway you will find the Guide. 
Will you help in this work? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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collected by my 
representative a few 
weeks ago, for which 
the owner expected 
£10, fell to Leger 
on May 4th (which 
means that it was 
sold) for £480. The 
publicity given to the 
Pannini, which broke 
a record in my last 
sale, brought another 
which sold the same 
day for £220, four- 


and-a-half 


HIS small picture, 


times 
‘h as was expected. 


as 





Last year in the sh 
18th Century (the 
trinsic value of 
30 ozs. of — silver 
under £2) sold for 
amazing price 





buying-in price, 

actually sold under 
hammer. To obtain 
highest prices sell 
the Grafton 


18ih-century teapots seld 


iz Si} 
recently for £805, 


anything else. 





Grafton Galleri 
London, ‘W. 1 





Gerrard 5971-4. 


unp 


two small teapots, both 


in- 
the 
was 
the 


of £805. 
This was not a phantom 


but 
my 
the 

at 


Galleries, 
whether it be silver 


or 


HURCOMBS, 


es, 


(Top of Dover Street). 
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| TWO LIFE-BOAT - EVENTS, |’ 
| " * WEDNESDAY, May 13th. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
WILL PRESIDE at the Annual Meeting of the Royal National Life- 
Institution at the Central Hall, Westminster, at 2.30 p.m., and 


\ -- PRESENT MEDALS TO LIFE-BOATMEN 
for gallantry. 
‘TUESDAY, MAY 19:th, 
LIFE-BOAT DAY IN GREATER LONDON, 
SUPPORT THE PRINCE ON MAY 13th. 


GIVE. GENEROUSLY ON MAY 19th. 4 
|. ADMISSION FREE 


By ticket only; 7 
Por tickets 


apply at ence.-to The Secretary, Life-Boat House, 22 Chariy 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. ne 








y a e your LINING 
as you would 


your CAR- by the 
NAME & MARK. 




















name or emblem on a 
car is a promise, Test records 
must be upheld. The name 
“COURTINE,” on suit and coat 
linings, also is a promise. Before 
the time when—after exhaustive 
tests—* COURTINE ” LININGS 
were first advertised to the public, 
linings often gave serious trouble. 
Their origin was unstated. But 
now, in the name “ COURTINE ” 
and the knowledge of the guarantee 
of the Manufacturers — 
TAULDS—you have fullest assur- 
ance that the rich sheen, gliding com- 
fort and fine texture will be pre- 
served always. Ask your Tailor to use 
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HE 














If any —: ulty in 
oblain ing “COUR. 
TINE” LININGS: 
write to the Manu: 
Recterers, COUR. 
TAULDS, itD. 16, 
. Martin’s-le- Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 


The name is on 
the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
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DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“ CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical F No 
Pole-axe. Bullet 
used, 
Approved and used by 


H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
1928 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


PATENTEES & MANFRS,: 
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A wonderful 
array of 18 dif- 
ferent kinds to 
tempt the most 
difficult appetite. 
Each one is deli- 
cious — you'll 
love them ! 


Made on 


CARRS 



















OF CARLISLE 











HICH TEST + ETHYL = PRATTS ETHYL PETROL 
McC.130 


























MOTORING 





GLOVES from £11 0 


Madame 


DOROTHY ACKROYD 


Specialist Furrier 


16 High Street, King’s Langley 


*Phone & "Grams: 


Visit our Showrooms. Green Line (K. and T. 
are on the main LONDON-AYLESBURY road. 
*phone for our representative to call on you. 


71. 


If you 


Services) buses pass the 


We 


doors. 


; are unable to call, write or 
NO obligation whatever will be incurred 


LEADING EXPERT IN BRITISH 


UNDYED FURS 


GUARANTEED HUMANELY KILLED 


A FEW SUMMER PRICES. 


Chokers and Small Ties 
** Twice-round-the-neck ” Ties, 60” long 
Children’s Ties, from 
Children’s Fur Back and Fur L ‘ined Gloves, from 
Stoles of all Sizes and Designs 
Collars and Cuffs made to fit . 
Fur Lined Suéde or Leather Footmuffs, from. . 
(all Colours) 
Children’s Fur Coats, from 18 months, daintily 
finished, White or Colours, from 
Short House or Bridge Coats in Fur, Silk Lined, from 
Ditto in Velvet or Brocade, Fur Trimmed, from 
Fur Wraps for Evening, from 
$-length Chinchilla Coney Coats in , Smart ‘Designs, 
Ornamental Linings 
Full Length Pulled Blue Coney, Exclusive Design with 
Embroidered Lining 
Full Length Ribbed Coney in Blue or > Brown, Perfect 
Style and Finish 
Exquisite Model in Natural ‘Black Coney, 
and Gold aus mre 


* ‘ined Blue 


15/6—35 /- 
35/—55/- 
7/6 
8/6 
3-10 ens. 
18/6-5 ens. 
30/- 


35/- 

6 gns. 

55/- to 73 gns. 
6 gns. 


a 


1-15 gns, 
gns. 
27 gns, 


3 gns. 
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CHINA TEA 


The Perfect Blend 


Throughout the centuries China Tea has always 
had its enthusiastic devotees. Its blending is 
now a fine art. 

For the perfect blend does not come by 
inspiration. It is the outcome of years of study 
by experts, who make wise and painstaking 
selection from the leaves of the finest available 
China crops. 

James Lyle & Company are famed for their blended 
China Teas. Notable is Sir Andrew Clark’s blend, from 
the original formula prepared many years ago by Queen 
Victoria’s physician, and still by reason of its flavour, 
refined and delicate, a favourite with those who know and 
understand, 

Ask for Sir Andrew Clark’s Finest Blend of 


Souchong, as supplied to the 4/4 per 
Royal College of Physicians. 1b. 





No. 6. 


ADVERTISING. No. 5. 


If Mr. Bernard Shaw is right that we must depend 
on advertising or charity, then advertising must 
remain ; and we must endeavour to confine it to its 
proper place and reduce it to a reasonable quantity— 
for its own sake. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s advertising 
costs him nothing ; in many cases we have paid him 
for doing it, and it may be what we have to say is of 
such importance that the Editor may transfer this 


column to his own part of the paper and pay us £20 


Write for our new brochure on Coffee and Tea. 


James Lyle 


AND CO., LTD. 


Savile Row, Wii 


Established 1811 Telephone: Regent 7521 


for writing it instead of charging us this amount. 
This would mean quite a considerable saving to us 


at the end of twelve months. 


Now what is advertising’s proper place ? Roughly 


where it does not make a nuisance of itself, and wear 
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us out with its damnable iteration. The old notion 








of not discussing business out of hours was not only 









TMZ || good manners but good business also. Advertising 
= == as done in the U.S.A. is a blot on an otherwise 
= = admirable country, and its constant dinning wears 


Do you wish §) 


out what we are pleased to call our brains before we 


== 


have been in New York a fortnight. In the subway, 


to help 


in the street cars, in the “L” railway, one is 








= If you are anxious to assist Somme poor man bombarded with advertisements, and one’s news- 
== or woman (who for lack of a suitable Surgical ‘ . oe ee ae _ 
il  Agoliance: has’ lost, -or-amuy: tose, thn -or-hee paper offers no relief, the news trickling like a narrow 
ES employment) send your contribution to The = river banked on either side by advertising. And 
= Secretary, = when one is driven to fly from New York one travels 
= Royal = in a train running beside a perpetual hoarding. To 
= == connect the high suicide rate of New York and the 
= S : ] Aid = 1 te of Chi ith this dreadful advertisi 
= = murder rate of Chicago with this dreadful advertising 
- surgical Aid © - 
=. = may sound absurd, but the human being is not 
= Society = intended to go at high pressure all day and every 
= . = day, and if we in our country make money the 
= Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 2 ‘ : 

= = measure of all things we will make our country not 
a PATRON: H.M. THE KING. = worth living in. 

E and secure the number of “Letters” needed = 

= for the appliance required. = 

= = W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 





Belfast, Ireland. 
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% An Annual Subscription of 10/6 or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “Letters” 
each year—and so on in proportion to amount 
subscribed, 


ihe 
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Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
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News of the Week 


Parliament 
HE debate on the Finance Bill was continued on Thurs- 
day, April 30th. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained the need for a Resolution authorizing the pro- 
posed Land Values taxation in order that the valuation 
might be begun this year, though the tax itself should not 
have been included in the Finance Bill of a year in which 
it would not be collected. This Resolution was agreed 
to. The serious debate on the tax was begun on Monday 
last. Mr. Snowden began with some rhetoric on his aims, 
and even spoke of dukes in a way that oddly recalled the 
language once used in Limehouse by the very man who 
failed in his taxation of Land Values, and watches Mr. 
Snowden’s efforts of to-day with such a deep interest, 
The phrases about private monopoly in land were illus- 
trated by Mr. Snowden’s statement that there might be 
as many as 12 million hereditaments (not, of course, 
ownerships) to be valued. 
* * * * 
When he came to details, he announced the exemption 
of agricultural land with no higher value than its agricul- 
tural value: and that agricultural value is to be deducted 


-eannot alienate it : 
examples of such holders. 
‘many voters, he announced that sites worth less than £120, 
-being presumably the total ownership in land of one 
‘person, would be exempt. 


if it costs more to collect than it is worth. 


‘to Mortmain. 
is to go back to the dead hand of the State holding all 
land, we doubt the advantages to any one of his methods 


‘sabotage of property. 


from the site-value of other land used for agriculture. 


Sites of churches, churchyards, hospitals and almshouses 


would be exempt, also land owned by the National Trust, 


by public authorities or by statutory companies which 
the railway companies are the chief 
Finally, for the advantage of 


We approve of the recognition 
that some fundamentally fair taxation should be ignored 
Mr. Snowden 
gave that reason for exempting purely agricultural land 
values. “It is not worth while,” he said. But he, in 


effect, admitted that the political objects were at least as 


important as any financial ones. There is, however, a 


-purpose in bringing a political measure within a finance Bill. 
* * * 


We have always wished to see a freer market in land, 
more freeholders and less legal or other contrasts between 
real and personal property. So did our ancestors object 
But unless Mr. Snowden’s ultimate object 


they are too much like a deliberate 

But the logical end of his general 
policy, as explained at the beginning of his speech, would 
be that no man should occupy any land to the exclusion 
of the “community ”; that would be the end of all 
production, and is not in the least his intention. However, 
he reckoned to spend £1,500,000 of our money on a large 
staff of unproductive workers—the valuers. 

* * * * 


of cheapening land : 


Mr. Snowden deprecated questions during his speech 
and the Opposition readily acquiesced in the courtesy. 
But it was plain to members that he was not prepared 
at all to clear up innumerable doubts. Nor was the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury much happier later 
on. So little did the authors seem familiar with their 
Bill, admittedly bristling with small points of doubt and 
difficulty, that cynical members thought of seeking 
enlightenment from the Liberal leader instead. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Sir Edward Hilton Young put 
many questions that remain to be answered in Committee. 
Apparently, all sites of schools, all playing grounds and 
other playing fields will be taxed unless in public owner- 
ship. A glaring anomaly would be allotments, untaxed 
if publicly owned, but taxed if provided by a landowner. 
Sir Austen condemned the selection of one kind of property 
for special taxation. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland reminded 
the House of the stagnation in building and other enter- 
prise induced by Mr. Lloyd George’s former efforts to tax 
land values. On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George went into 
past history boldly and at length. He found the chief 
value of the proposals in the prospect of local authorities 
using the valuation for new taxation in place of rates lost 


under the Derating Act. 
x * a * 


The Upper House has lost its Chairman of Committees 
through his health. For twenty years Lord Donoughmore 
has earned the gratitude of the Press by his cheerful, 
eflicient and impartial conduct of business. He is to be 
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followed by Lord Onslow, one of the hardest workers in 
public life since he first entered the Diplomatic Service, 
and fully experienced in the work of commissions and 
committees. His father is not yet forgotten as holder of 
the same office, and among his forbears have been three 
Speakers in another place. On Wednesday the House 
encouraged Lord Newton in his desire to abolish “a.m.” 
and “p.m.” from our reckoning of hours. 
* * * * 

India 

It is only possible to express a deep but guarded 
sympathy with Lancashire’s protests against the treat- 
ment which her goods are receiving in the Indian market. 
Both the tariff and the boycott are directed against all 
foreign cloth, and their enforcement, though it may be 
deplored, can be actively resented only in cases where 
discrimination against British goods as such indicates a 
breach of the Irwin-Gandhi agreement. Industry prides 
itself on taking the “‘ long view,” and to suppose that the 
British Government, by some unspecified, but necessarily 
high-handed, course of action could redress Lancashire’s 
grievance without lengthening the odds against political 
settlement in India is vain. It is as much in Lancashire’s 
interests as in anyone’s that the ideals of the Round 
Table Conference should be realized. ‘They will certainly 
not be furthered by complaints, loud or silent, however 
sincere they may be. 

* * * * 


Trade Barriers in Europe 

Of our own negotiations with France for a new 
commercial treaty we are not likely to hear much more 
until French preoccupation with the Anschluss question 
is resolved. The only indication we have is from the 
speech of M. Laval on Sunday, in which he referred to 
the possible need for control of imports of coal; this 
suggests a willingness to negotiate on a new basis. In 
other directions, however, the Austro-German proposals 
seem.to have given an effective stimulus to the movement 
for the abolition of trade barriers. The speech of Dr. 
Benes, which is reviewed on p. 750, has been swiftly 
followed by the news of a new direction of Little Entente 
policy, in the shape of a system of preferential tariffs 
between the Little Entente States. This is to be started, 
according to the communication issued by the Little 
Entente Conference, immediately. It confirms to some 
extent the expectation that M. Briand’s policy is 
to merge the Austro-German Union in a more com- 
prehensive scheme for the whole of Europe. M. Laval 
hinted on Sunday at the difficulties of such a scheme, 
but it is believed that both M. Briand and Dr. Benes 
recognize the impossibility of opposing Germany and 
Austria with a barren negative. The sudden reversal 
of Czechoslovak policy which is involved by the recent 
announcement is at least an encouraging symptom. 

* * * * 

China 

We have written elsewhere of events in China where the 
new People’s Convention has assembled to discuss the 
Constitution under Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking. There 
are clouds rising in the South where discontent seems to 
be increasing against the Central Government. The 
North, however, has no complaint against Nanking and 
the Manchurian War-lord, Chang Hsuch-liang, is at present 
an honoured figure at the Convention. Unhappily, the 
negotiations between His Majesty’s Minister and the 
Chinese orcign Minister over the terms for the surrender 
of our extra-territorial rights have broken down, because 
they cannot agree upon a temporary exemption of the 
four great Treaty Ports. The Chinese Government now 


announces that the decrecs issued some time 


ago, 


—==2 
making all foreigners subject to the jurisdiction of Natiy 
courts, will come into force next year. It is to be honed 
that by then Sir Miles Lampson and the Governmey 
will have concluded fresh negotiations with the Chj 

* 







t here 


nes 
* * * ™ 


Madeira 

The revolt in Madeira played itself out last week, The 
rebels announced their intention of fighting to the last Tan 
and surrendered two days later. There were very fey 
casualties, but some thousands of pounds worth ¢ 
damage was done and one Government warship ended 
her long and honourable career of some fifty-six yeay 
service by running into another and sinking, Ty, 
officers and men of H.M.S. ‘Curlew’ and ‘ London) 
worthily upheld the British Navy’s reputation {y 
furnishing good-humoured and reliable compeéres for this 
type of entertainment. The Government at Lisbon noy 
faces the unwelcome fact—hitherto concealed from then 
by a bare-faced forgery—that a successful insurrectioy 
took place in Portuguese Guinea so long ago as April 17th, 

x ** * * 

The International Chamber of Commerce Congress 

The Sixth Biennial Congress of the Internation 
Chamber of Commerce was opened by Mr. Hoover oy 
Monday at Washington. Both Signor Pirelli and § 
Alan Anderson, for Italy and Great Britain, made the 
points of their speeches the War debt and the tariff 
policy of the United States, which adds immeasurably 
to the difficulty of repayment. Mr. Hoover and Mr, 
Mellon, however, had evidently anticipated some such 
approach on the part of other countries, and their 
speeches took the form of a more or less disguised defence 
of the United States. Mr. Hoover, by referring to the 
economic benefits of disarmament, repeated by implica. 


tion the well-worn American refusal to help unless Europe f 


shows signs of being sincerely peaceful, and who shall 
say that it is unjustified, however little Americans 
understand the conditions? The line taken by M. 
Theunis and by the President of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, Mr. Melvin Traylor, is one which may 
be more fruitful. Both referred to the dangers of 
inflated capitalization, and Mr. Traylor in_ particular 
strenuously accused the Government and __ financial 
authorities of contributory negligence in permitting it 
International co-operation in the regulation of excessive 
speculation may not be an immediate possibility, but it 
may prove to be an eventual necessity. 
* * ** * 

Unemployment Relief 





As the General Council of the Trades Union Congres 
is the keeper of the Government’s conscience, importance 
attaches to the scheme of unemployment relief which 
Mr. Hayday, M.P., and others, on behalf of the Council 
put before the Royal Commission on Monday. The 
Council would abolish unemployment insurance, abando 
the contributions paid by employers and workpeople, and 
put the whole cost of unemployment relief on the heavy: 
laden shoulders of the taxpayer. Every person who wai 
rapable of, and available for, work and who could not 
find it—or, it appears, who did not think a vacant job 
“‘ suitable ’—would be entitled to £1 a week, with 15s 
for his wife and 5s. for each child. The scheme would be 
administered by a Board of nine persons, three to be 
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nominated by the General Council, three by the en 


ployers, two officials and an independent chairman. 
* * * x 


Mr. Hayday would mect the present emergency byf 


making a special levy on all incomes, beginning at 1 pet 


cent. on incomes up to £250, and rising with the incomey 


above that amount. Payment of the levy by employed 
persons would be a condition precedent to their receipt 
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oo 
of what would truly be a “ dole” thereafter. When Mr. 
Hayday was informed by an actuary on the Royal Com- 
| mission that the scheme would cost £115,000,000, he 
replied that, while admitting that such a sum— equal to an 
income-tax of Is. 6d. in the £—could not be raised, he 
declined to consider the cost. Nor would he meet the 
objection that the proposed benefit would far exceed the 
wages paid in agriculture and other industries. The old 
principle that wages should represent the value of the work 
done has no meaning for Mr. Hayday and his friends. The 
plight of Australia, where such doctrines have been put in 
practice, is an object-lesson to most of us, but the trade 
union leaders have overlooked it. Evidence was given on 
behalf of employers on Tuesday. It was in favour of 
restoring @ proper actuarial system. 
* * * * 

A Minimum Wage for Miners 

Everyone must sympathize with the desire of the coal- 
miners to secure a minimum wage when they see their 
industry likely to pay less and less after years of inter- 
ference by the State at home and with the rise of com- 
petition abroad. And they do not ask for excessive 
wealth, for they know well how little dividend is likely 
to be available for their labour, or for capital. We do 
not see from whose pocket an uneconomic wage is to 
be extracted for them. The Miners’ Federation approached 
the Liberal Party for approval of their demand before 
they approached the Government. We pass over that 
curious story and come to the action of the Prime Minister. 
He has arranged that the matter should be considered 
| by a joint committee of the Cabinet and the Federation. 
| We must protest against his way of surrendering authority 

which should remain with Parliament and the Cabinet. 
He fell from power before partly through yielding to 

pressure from outside Parliament on a matter of the 


' administration of the law. He brought the representatives 








of the mining industry into a false position about the 
operation of the “ spread-over,” with the result that the 
law is broken wholesale to-day in Scotland and North 
Wales. Now he puts an outside body on equal terms, 
apparently, with the Cabinet. Some timidity in bearing 
the responsibility for surmounting all his great difficulties 
is natural, but to share it thus is contrary to all our 
principles of Parliamentary and Cabinet Government. 
** * * * 


Ireland and the Judicial Committee 

Mr. Cosgrave is reported to have again raised the 
question of Irish appeals to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Evidently he cannot shake off what is 
called an “‘ inferiority complex,” if he has really spoken of 
these appeals as “an insult to our dignity.” No such 
privilege as our Irish fellow-subjects enjoy is an insult. 
Nations who have agreed to submit to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, even when reluctant to 
concede something of their independent sovereignty, have 
not thought it an insult. Within the Empire there is not 
even a concession of sovereignty, and Irish Judges are 
eligible to sit on the Committee with English, Scottish, 
Canadian and others, in complete equality. The so-called 
“Treaty”? by which Ireland was granted Dominion 
Status was hastily conceived in an emergency and 
likely to need revision. Ireland as one Party has her 
right to negotiate for revision. She may seek to cast 
away her privileges under it or the Irish Government may 


_ even seek to deprive Irishmen of a right to justice (those 


who are conscious that they are acting justly do not fear 
' appeals), but His Majesty’s Government here has a very 








solemn duty to see that the justice of the Crown is 


) available to every subject, and would incur the gravest 
» responsibility if it allowed the ‘* Treaty ” to be so changed 


that any subject was left at the mercy of Courts that fear 
appeals. 
* * * * 
The Academy Banquet 
The Royal Academy Banquet, held on Saturday last, 
with the Duke of Gloucester as the chief guest, produced 
as usual some good speeches. Mr. Clynes, the Home 
Secretary, forgot for the moment his Socialist creed, and 
said that “ The State can do much to help its people, 
but for any section the best help is self-help.” Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch begged the young lions .of literature not 
to be too hasty in deriding the great men of the past, like 
Scott and Dickens, and above all, urged them to remember 
that our literature “ comes mainly of aristocratic stock, 
high thought, high breeding, good manners.” And the 
President, Sir William Llewellyn, while announcing an 
exhibition of French art for next winter on the lines of 
the Persian, Italian, Dutch and Flemish exhibitions, 
aptly pleaded the cause of our own contemporary art, 
He said very truly that “ the museum spirit is a little too 
dominant among us to-day.” The scant appreciation 
and the exiguous rewards bestowed upon present-day 
artists compare strangely with the often exaggerated 
value placed upon antiquities. To hold the balance even 
between the old and the new in art is a duty that some of 
us shirk, 
“ * X * 
May Day 
The first of May passed off very quietly on the whole. 
It is always a continental rather than a British day of 
celebrations. Nothing exciting happened in England. In 
Adelaide the demonstrations of extremists were chiefly 
directed against Mr. Lyons in condemnation of his 
honourable and patriotic conduct which have brought 
him to the leadership of the Federal Opposition. In 
Madrid, there was a complete and apparently happy 
holiday for everyone, and in Barcelona trades unionists 
only killed two of themselves. Paris was quiet, but the 
Government had taken elaborate precautions. In Berlin 
the police were in full control and the processions, s» 
dear to German hearts, never came to blows, a sad dis- 
appointment to many ardent young politicians. In 
Munich the Communists only succeeded in injuring a few 
policemen with stones. Only in Russia the day was 
turned into one of incitement to militarism by enormous 
parades organized by authority. 
* * * * 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
The result of the election at Ashton-under-Lyne was 
declared after we went to press last week. It was as 
follows :— 


Lt.-Col. Broadbent (Conservative) ee ee 12,420 
Mr. Gordon (Labour) ° ee ee 11,005 
Mr. Young (New Party) ee oe ee 4,472 

Conservative Majority .. ee os 1,415 


At the General Election the late Labour member had a 
majority of 3,407 in another three-cornered fight. Col. 
Broadbent increased his poll by 2,657 votes in a smaller 
total poll. If, however, all those who voted for Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s follower had voted for Labour, the seat 
would have remained faithful to the Government. The 
result has been great resentment in the Labour Party 
against the “ New ” Party. 
* * * t 

Bank Rate 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103}x.d.; on Wednesday week, 102 }x.d.; a year ago, 101 x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94]; on 
Wednesday week, 94}; a year ego, 893. Conversion Loan 
(83} per cent.) was on Wednesday 813; on Wednesday 


week, 813; a ycar ago, 78}- 
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China 


E have become accustomed of late years to find 
the spring full of uncomfortable rumours in 
China. In winter disturbances are sporadic and compara- 
tively petty : the preparations for summer campaigns are 
grandiose. We have felt great sympathy with the 
Central Government at Nanking, and certainly His 
Majesty’s Government has done its best to exalt it, not 
merely by treating with it as a de facto and a de jure 
Government (where there was no other to treat with), 
but also by attributing to it the prestige that we and it 
desired to see attributed by the whole of China. Unfor- 
tunately its stability seems no greater, and its writ runs 
no further to-day than before. By moderating its claims 
to interfere too closely in the North, it has had a success 
there of real value. By acceding to most of his wishes 
for practically independent power through the North, 
Chiang Kai-shek has won and seems to keep the friendly 
support of Chang Hsueh-liang, son and successor to Chang 
Tso-lin, the late ruler of Manchuria. So long as those 
friendly relations last, the other war-lords, such as the 
“ Christian ” Marshal, Feng Yu-hsiang and his old enemy 
Wu Pei-fu will remain as brother philosophers given to 
peaceful contemplation. But in the South Nanking has 
no such guarantee of support. The Southerner is a 
different creature from the Northerner, though the Sons 
of Heaven for so long held both under their rule: and 
the centre now seems incapable of controlling both. 
The Southern provinces are threatening trouble, and the 
leaders there show no personal loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek, 
who is accused of disregarding the principles of Sun 
Yat-sen, a Southerner, and of the Kuomintang. How far 
there is any cause for this beyond the inevitable jealousy 
of a man who has held power for so long, we cannot say. 
But it is plain that the tide of unpopularity is rising just 
now. ‘The news from Canton is full of rumours of changes 
there, the rise of this politician or general, the flight of 
that. Old names like that of Chang Fat-kwai crop up 
again, bringing with them a smell of the battle afar off. 
The men of business, like Chow Tin-pong, Chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce, are disturbing or are disturbed 
by the course of the banks and their business. There 
is no fair breeze from the South blowing towards the 
opening of the People’s Convention, now in session at 
Nanking. 

It is deeply disappointing, but the history of China 
teaches us that after an upheaval like the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty we might expect not decades but 
generations of anarchy. We are genuinely sorry for 
China, especially for the miserable masses ground down 
by looting, banditry, murder and famine. We find no 
comfort in repeating that presumably she has got the 
Government that she deserves, or that in these glorious 
days of self-determination we are not our brother’s 
keeper. But it would be humbug to say that our disap- 
pointment is only altruistic. A huge section of the world’s 
population cannot nowadays be in this state without 
damage to other nations, not least to the British Empire. 
China has proclaimed that she has not wanted foreign 
help and of late she has not had much. It is not only 
China whom the Powers have helped but little : they have 
not helped themselves either. We know that the diffi- 
culties are enormous, but where trusting and trustworthy 
co-operation could have done immense good to all 
concerned, Chinese and foreign, there has been mighty 
little of it among the Governments or their representatives 
in China. British people are not naturally envious or 
suspicious in collaboration: we are not guilty of too good 
a conceit of any especial merits if we claim to have been 


a, 





very unwillingly left to carry on alone most of oy 
tiations over British interests. 

The burning question of the present is that which ; 
summed up in the word extra-territoriality. "Tha he 
been of incalculable value in the world, but we are Will 
to admit that it has become internationally démed; 
since the War. Without it the beneficial exchange d 
products that we call trade, the gain to both parties 
in every proper bargain, would never have reached it 
volume in Turkey, Egypt, or China: and the wealth ¢ 
the world would have been less. We have given Uy 
with a good grace, let us hope, our old claims for extn, 
territorial rights in the Near East. In the Far East 
they still stand. We have made offers and receive 
requests to relinquish them in China. Our most definit: 
step was taken nearly ten years ago at Washington 
when, with the other parties to the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, we adhered to a declaration 
that we were “ prepared to relinquish extra-territoriy 
rights when satisfied that the state of the Chinese lay, 
the arrangements for their administration, and othe 
considerations warrant” us in so doing. We did th 
in good faith, and yet after a series of conferences ani 
commissions and diplomatic efforts, the latest negotis. 
tions broke down this week. His Majesty’s Minister 
and the Chinese Foreign Minister are, we believe, excellen; 
friends, and their disappointment must be deeper thy 
that of anyone else. But if we have given anythiy 
like a true picture of the condition of China to-day an{ 
the strength of her Government’s arm, can anyone doubt 
that this unhappy country finds herself unable to satisfy 
Sir Miles Lampson and His Majesty’s Governmet, 
on whom lies the heavy responsibility of the negotiations 
that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangement 
for their administration and other considerations warrant 
the relinquishment of extra-territorial rights ? 

We know nothing of the arguments used on eithe 
side, but we expect that they were concerned less with 
the sensational horrors that the Chinese Government 
cannot control, the murders of missionaries or trades 
inland, the piracy that is rife on the sea coast and fa 
up the rivers, than with the administration of justice 
in the courts of those Treaty Ports where foreignes 
have so far had the right to administer justice wher 
their nationals are concerned. The men appointed by 
the Chinese authorities to be judges of their courts ar 
not always good men. When they are good men, the 
have to struggle with great adversity. The bad ma 
are open to bribery and corruption ; the good men ar 
liable to the grossest intimidation by politicians an 
soldiers who happen to hold the court in the hollow d 
their hand at the moment. The injustice borne y 
the natives daily is more grievous than anything that: 
foreigner would be likely to be called upon to bea 
But it is enough that foreigners with no redress, no appeal, 
against the judgments of native courts would have w 
sense of security. They would feel that their property 
was not safe against pillage or sequestration, that 
contract was enforceable, and that even their lives woul 
be cheapened. 

What we have written is, we believe, in harmon 
with the Report of Mr. Justice Feetham on the Inte 
national Settlement at Shanghai. His proposals for th 
future are not yet published, for his Report, after th 
example of Sir John Simon’s, is in two sections. Th 
first, dealing with the past and the present, has né 
reached us in print, but a valuable summary appeaté 
in the Times of April 25th. Of the rule of law tH 
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udge finds that it prevails in the Settlement: that 
extra-territoriality complicates its enforcement while 
peing its chief guarantee. The complications are be- 
wildering and should be simplified. They are in great 
art ultimately due to the fact that the more responsible, 


jaw-abiding Chinese have for vears sought for themselves 


the advantages and security to be found within the 
Settlement. It lies with the Chinese to convince the 
world that the rule of law can be guaranteed in China 
by something other than extra-territoriality. For their 
sake and for our own we hope that the guarantee will 
not long remain an admitted anomaly. 


The Week in Parliament 


HE shade of Henry George, looking down from his 
Singly-Taxed Elysian Fields, must have “ listened- 
in” to the debates in the House of Commons this week— 
debates circling round the idea which he managed to make 
for millions who read him, a religion, a whole theory of 
life and of society. The book that he wrote sixty years ago 
still has the effect of converting ordinary folk into fanatics. 
Any Single Taxer worth his salt is able, as his victims 
know, to prove to you at any time that all our major 
social problems—unemployment, falling prices, poverty, 
crime, war-—are susceptible of solution by the application 
of the Single Tax on Land. And here, at last, was the 
greatest deliberative assembly of the world discussing 
an attempt to embody the principle in Legislation. 
A day for the Single Tax J'e deum, surely. Yet, any 
yeader of Progress and Poverty must have found the 
debates tasteless, disillusioning. For one thing, after 
the first two speeches on Monday, attendance was thin. 
Two to three days had been allowed for this debate and 
yet—so it was whispered—Government Whips had diffi- 
culty in securing speakers to keep their end up. Things 
were not made easier for Opposition speakers by the fact 
that the Government had issued no preliminary White 
Paper outlining the scheme, and critics were in the position 
of having to reply immediately to the somewhat compli- 
cated statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was not surprising that Sir Austen Chamberlain floundered 
somewhat until he got into his stride. 

The debate had not gone very far before two or three 
main conclusions emerged. The abstract case for taxing 
that increase in the value of land which is due to the 
community’s efforts, and not the owner’s, is unassailable. 
The difficulties which arise are those connected with the 
practical application of the principle in a country where, 
inmany cases, the main increase took place long ago, and 
has been annexed by parties who cannot now be reached, 


It is often in the smoking-room and at the 
dinner table that the real feeling of members is revealed. 
In private talk—especially among Liberals—the view 
was freely expressed that this flat rate tax on the present 
site value of all non-agricultural land is not a tax on 
the unearned increment at all and is not in line with 
Henry George’s principles—notwithstanding the very 
warm support it received from the veteran Single Taxer, 
Colonel “ Jos.” Wedgwood. But it is a new source 
of revenue supported by the Liberals at a time when the 
search for new sources is desperate. 

A non-party matter was raised on Monday’s adjourn- 
ment by Mr. Cadogan. Youths on remand, that is to 
say those who, in the sight of the law are innocent, and 
may ultimately be proved in fact to be innocent, are 
sent to prison for such time as they are on remand. 
In each year no fewer than 2,000 young men aad 300 
young women between sixteen and twenty-one years 
of age are received into prison on remand. Until recently, 
they were sent to Wandsworth prison, which is a convict 
prison where executions take place—a pleasant kind of 
hostel, as Mr. Cadogan put it, in which to accommodate 
youths who may be innocent! The present Home 
Secretary is changing the place of detention from Wands- 
worth Prison to Wormwood Scrubs, which, although 
it is not a convict prison, has all the taint of prison in 
the atmosphere. The Government insist that any 
accommodation arranged for these young people must 
conform to the very highest standards in the matter 
of staffing, supervision, precautions against escape, &c., 
and that is extremely expensive, unless existing prison 
accommodation and organization is made use of. Mr. 
Ede made a plea for any make shift until the country 
could afford something better, which would keep 
youngsters on remand away from prison contamination. 

GUARDIAN. 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar, tho first of which 
appears this week. Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. Next week Professor L. W. Lyde will write on “ Skin Colour.” | 


The Economic Basis 


By Lorp OLIvIEr. 


— Prejudice is a protective fear—a “ phobia ” 

(to use psychological jargon) of the subcon- 
scious self. Those exempt from it know it to be, in 
a civilized world, an encumbering and mischievous 
superstition; especially when, having at one time been 
afflicted with it themselves, they are in a position to 
criticize it with sympathetic discrimination. 

Colour bar, which is the theme of these articles, is, 
in its various forms, a practical protective device, adopted 
as an expedient on what are argued as rational grounds. 
Colour prejudice may, and always does, affect and warp 
the reasoning used in support of any form of colour bar. 
It does so notably in regard to the bar against ‘* mixed 
marriage.” It inspires the bar against the admission of 
“coloured ” racials, or even Jews or other ‘‘ Caucasian ” 
aliens, to common social contacts, as in Church services, 


hotels, public conveyances and public thoroughfares, 
It does so in a less degree, but unquestionably, in regard 
to the exclusion of alien or “‘ coloured ” races from certain 
industrial or commercial occupations, which is my assigned 
topic. The rational arguments for social and vocationaj 
colour bars can be distinguished ideally from the sub- 
conscious fears, but the prescriptions of law and custom 
apologized for by those arguments invariably themselves 
react very strongly for the reinforcement of the irrational 
prejudice. They do more than reinforce, they positively, 
where they have arisen through other causes, create, 
suggest and foster it. While, therefore, it is not within the 
scope of this essay to discuss colour prejudice and its 
correctives, I must premise that it is not possible prac- 
tically to separate the economic from the irrational 
basis of vocational colour bars. Eliminating to the 
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utmost all those other psychological or semi-rational 
factors, it may be stated simply and broadly that 
vocational colour bar derives from three principal 
origins: (1) In free societies exclusiveness has been 
developed in the form of a guild system; each guild 
desiring to preserve the monopoly of its own trade- 
mystery, and fortifying itself with religious sanctions 
in the guise of the cult of a particular god or patron 
saint. Where communities (as in India) are of mixed 
racial origin the guild caste divisions may coincide to 
some extent with original race or colour distinctions 
(as of the outcastes) and the vocational and _ racial 
exclusivenesses reinforce one another. Guild formation 
and caste-religion not being nowadays active, creative 
factors in modern societies, it is not important here to 
discuss them. Trade Union exclusiveness has taken 
their place. But only when European Trade Unionism 
is confronted with large alien wage-secking populations 
does Trade Unionism adopt the colour bar, and not then 
for the same reason for which guild-exclusiveness arose 
while the worker was still his own master. (The “ Free 
Masons,” it may be observed, were essentially and dog- 
matically repudiators of any idea of exclusiveness founded 
on race or colour.) (2) Slavery, and (3) Industrial Capital- 
ism have been, for the modern world, the chief matrices of 
vocational colour bar ; and of these, whilst the inheritance 
of slavery still remains influential, Industrial Capitalism, 
inviting competition for wage-paid employment, is now 
the most active and virulent gencrator of colour bar in 
economic relations. 

I have spoken of colour bar as partly an “ inheritance ” 
of slavery. But it is notable that slavery did not directly 
or deliberately create any colour bar. Slavery was for 
ages an accepted social status—a human misfortune— 
and slaves were of every colour. Against the slave, once 
freed, there was no vocational colour bar. Nor, before 
the Industrial Revolution, did the coloured slave craftsman, 
or labourer, employed by his owner, compete with the 
white “ free ” wage worker ; still less with the Guildsman, 
who might and did often himself employ slave-assistants. 
But when slavery was put on its defence the British 
and American slave-owning world invented, in its own 
justification, the theory of such treatises as “The Negro 
a Beast” and Christendom and Islam witnessed with 
consternation the development by British Colonial 
and American churchmen, as by the Boers of South 
Africa, of the sordid anthropological heresy that negroids 

) and mongoloids were not really human, and might and 
were intended by God to be used as if they were not. 
In British Christian’ coionies, however, the Catholic 
anthropological doctrine which had been strong enough 
to abolish slavery was strong enough also to resist the 
establishment of a colour bar for the protection of the 
sectional interests of thé whites in their economic 
ascendencies, and the suecess of that political liberalism 


—= 
in such mixed communities as Cape Colony and Jamaj 
has vindicated its practical soundness. . 

In South Africa, outside the Cape, there is acute anj 
increasing colour prejudice, due largely to causes whi 
it is not within my task to analyse—and extensive Social 
colour bars. But until capitalist industrialism (first jy 
the mines) intervened, there was no legalized Vocational] 
colour bar. South African economy, however, still 
rested upon the convention, derived from Slavery 
that the place of the black man must be that of an unskilled 
and low paid wage labourer for the white. Legalize) 
vocational colour bar was introduced at the instance of 
white mining skilled workers to prevent their employes 
from attacking their wages by substituting equally skilleg 
black labour at lower rates. British-born (engineer) 
Trade Unionists were—and the more intelligent of the 
leaders still are—prepared to work with natives provided 
they joined the Trade Unions and were paid Union Wages, 
thus dispensing with the defence of a legal colour bay, 
This course does not commend itself to the political 
Labour Party, predominantly Afrikaner in temperament 
and clinging to the Afrikaner doctrine of the proper sphere 
of the black man. The Afrikaner knows that the black 
can attain the skill of the white, and at equal rates of 
wages might tend to encroach on what the white regards 
as his proper monopoly. This economic cause for the 
colour bar is reinforced by the pretext that the advance 
of the well-paid black man in political power is to be 
feared ; but the economic constituent in the fear which 
promotes this protective device is paramount both in 
practice and argument. 

There is no uniformity in the vocational colour bar; 
its discriminations vary with the circumstances of 
communities. In Kenya there is as yet no vocational 
colour-bar against natives because the dominant white 
settlers’ party do not seek employment at wages but 
wish to remain landowners and employers, and train the 
natives to be their cheap skilled workmen as well as 
labourers. Correspondingly, both natives and Indians 
are barred from owning land in the districts which white 
men desire to monopolize. And there is a colour bar 
against Indians, who are not admitted into the technical 
schools for natives, both because it is desired to protect 
the native against their competition for wages, and 
because they are feared as a political force, being in that 
respect more educated than the natives. 

As a contrast: in Jamaica, where landlordism has no 
effective monopoly—but prospers intermixed with a 
diffused peasant proprietary, and where combination 
among all agriculturists is essential for the marketing 
of their produce, not only is there no vocational colour bar, 
but there is established the most efficient co-operative 
association in the British Colonial Empire, in the business 
of which about 10,000 white, coloured and black men 
take part in equal terms and with entire mutual good will 


Peace and Sovereignty 


By Proressor GILBERT McuRRAY 


a the creation of the League of Nations the 

main diplomatic security for peace was the balance 
of power. The world was divided among some fifty-odd 
sovereign independent States. They were all very proud of 
being sovereign and independent, which meant that each 
one had the right to do whatever it liked and owed no loyalty 
to any other nor yet to the whole. Each one had the right 
to make war at any moment on any other. They had 
been compared to a band of robbers, but the comparison 
is not apt. Robbers owe obedience to the chief and 
loyalty to one another. The sovereign independent States 


did not. They are like so many separate bands, each full 
of loyalties and good aims and friendships within itself, 
but owing no duties to one another. Enlightened and con- 
statesmen might, of course—and did—rise 
superior to the system; but the system itself meant 
anarchy and a chronic state of fear. For the notion 
that conquest brought prosperity was still generally pre- 
valent, and the strong were expected to make war upon 
the weak. Hence the need for alliances, and then for 
counter-allianees, and the ultimate effort after peace 
through a balance of power, 
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This was not on the whole a bad system, except for one 
fatal flaw. It was based on competition and the fear of 
ax implied restless competition and a constant 
diort of subterranean strife and intrigue. It did, for 
jong periods, keep the peace, but it did so at the expense 
of ever-increasing strain and a ruinous competition both 
jn armaments and in alliances, so that when the crash 
came it came on an enormous scale and caused universal 

calamity. 

jt must not, of course, be supposed that these con- 
derations of force were the only safeguards for peace. 
Qutsidé the diplomatic field there were many. Nearly 
all the forces of civilization were working for peace. 
Commerce and finance worked for peace; economists 
gw the ruinous nature of war ; the parties of the Left in 
every Parliament fulminated against war, and the parties 
of the Right indignantly denied that they favoured it. 
All intelligent and responsible people, one might say, 
were consciously and outspokenly opposed to war. All 
statesmen, including emperors and field-marshals, prided 
themselves on avoiding it. Yet war came. It came, a 
monstrous anachronism and a universal disaster, in the 
midst of a civilization that had at heart far outgrown it. 
It came because it was the natural result of the system by 
which the world was governed—the anarchy of sovereign 
independent States. 

Towards the end of the War two facts had become 
clear to all who had the power to learn by experience. 
One was that, under modern economic conditions and 
with modern weapons, war was a ruinous policy ; ruinous 
for winners and losers alike. The other was that though 
any nation could ruin its neighbours, no nation could 
min its neighbours and save itself. They could all 
destroy one another or all co-operate to help one another. 
This feeling, one must admit, was not fully shared by 
some of the nations to whom the World War came as a 
War of Deliverance such as Czechoslovakia or Poland. 
But it was certainly the feeling of all the Great Powers 
and of the world generally. Hence they formed the 
League, or Society, of Nations. We call it a “ League,” 
but the rest of Europe, more accurately, calls it a 
“Society.” 

The essence of it is that the ‘“ Sovereign independent 
State,” in its full sense, has really disappeared. (No one 
dares to say so in public, but it is time they began.) The 
nations have all given up their “ right of war.” They first 
undertook by treaty never to go to war without first 
bringing the dispute before the rest of the Society and 
giving them a full opportunity of finding a peaceful issue. 
Later they undertook never to go to war at all. They 
have all given up their right to be judges in their own 
disputes: the strong nation may no longer squeeze the 
weak nation by ‘‘ Diplomatic pressure ” to obey its will, 
for the weakest nation can bring the greatest before the 
International Court or before the League Council. The 
Society is a real Society. The foreign ministers of the 
different national Governments meet regularly and inti- 
mately every three or four months. Much the same is 
true of representatives of other ministries, of the Minis- 
tries of Health, of Labour, Commerce, Mines and Trans- 
port, &c., while international commissions of one sort or 
another are sitting at Geneva or elsewhere practically all 
the year, 

And as to war, the whole Society undertakes to pre- 
vent it. Article XI, which begins : 

“Any war or threat of war... is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.” 
binds the whole League. Let us not quibble about 
the exact means which the League may take in the 


particular case to be most “ wise and effectual.” It will 
take such action, of course, long before actual war breaks 
out, because under the League system a sudden and un- 
expected stroke of war is, practically speaking, an im- 
possibility. There will be a dispute, a strained relation, a 
“threat” or preparation beforehand, which is sure to 
attract the notice of the Council. The Council is bound by 
treaty to stop the danger. It is also bound by its own 
obvious interest, since it is undisputed that a new war 
would be a calamity to the whole Society of Nations. 
And it certainly has adequate force at its disposal. 


Just reflect on the enormous influence of the Council of 
the League. It was meant to be the strongest power in 
the world, and it is. Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, backed up in this matter of preventing war 
by the United States as signatory to the Kellogg Pact, 
and interpreting the conscience of the civilized world. 
There has never been such a concentration of force both 
moral and material. I cannot believe that the “ wise and 
effectual action ” will ever need to include measures of 
military coercion, though, of course, it must if need comes. 
I cannot conceive any war-monger persuading his country 
to plunge into war against the united pressure of the six 
strongest nations in the world, or any five of them or even 
any four. If Governments simply act up to their cove- 
nants the Peace is safe; and it is worth remembering 
that, in answer to certain wild war-rumours last winter, 
the twenty-seven European Governments made a unani- 
mous public declaration, not only that none of them had 
any thought of war, but that they would all “ use the 
full machinery of the League to prevent any resort to 
violence.” 


The safeguards are there. The treaties are signed and 
ratified. The co-operation is taking place and increasing 
day after day and year after year. The only thing lacking 
is firm mutual confidence. The truth is, it does not look 
as if we really trusted one another while most of us 
remain armed to the teeth. “* Armed against whom ?” 
one asks. ‘“ Against other members of the Society ? 
Against those who have signed the same treaties with 
ourselves?” For there is certainly no Power outside 
whose strength could justify such enormous forces as 
these. The one thing now needed for world security is 
an agreed simultaneous reduction and limitation’ of 
world armaments. The armaments of the world are still 
at the fever-point of 1913 when the German menace was 
at its worst. We can surely aim at returning to the 
standard of some more normal year, such as 1908 in the 
middle of the armament race, or even 1900 before the 


race began. 


Poetry 
To A Blackbird 


O PAGAN poet, you e 
And I are one 

In this—we lose our god 

At set of sun. 


And we are kindred when 
The hill-wind shakes 

Sweet song like blossoms on 
The calm green lakes. 


We dream, while Earth's sad children 
Go slowly by 

Pleading for our conversion 

With the Most High. 


Patrick IAVANAGH. 
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The Idea of God—VI 


An Evolutionist’s View 
By Proressor C. Luoyp MorGan. 


[Professor Lloyd Morgan is Emeritus Professor of the University 
of Bristol, and the author of several scientific and psychological 
works. Next week the Rey. M. C. d’Arcy, S.J., will write on 


“The Catholic Conception of God.”—Ep. Spectator.] 
I TAKE as my text: ‘*‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am I in the midst of 
them.” If we read this as a call to spiritual fellowship 
in God, we do so in religious regard. This most of us 
distinguish from scientific regard. It may then be said 
that religious belief in God is inconsistent with scientific 
belief in evolution. Is that so? I here state briefly 
my answer with special reference to the idea of God. 

A preliminary question arises. What meaning do I 
attach to the words “science” and “ evolution”? I 
reply : The business of science is to render a generalized 
account of what happens. Evolution is the natural 
history of what does happen and has happened. It seeks 
to render an account of advance through new products 
to further novelty. 

In technical terms one may say of all advance that 
certain describable “ entities ” go together in some dis- 
tinctive mode of “ relatedness.”’ Hence one asks: What 
are they? How do they go together? What new 
product is the outcome ? 

It seems that the entities which go together are many 
at least two or three; but the “ how ” in which they do 
so is one mode of relatedness ; and the new product is 
likewise one. Furthermore, within the universe at large, 
there are many lines of advance, each leading up to some 
specific product. And yet nature as a whole is one. 

May I ask the reader of that which now follows to bear 
in mind this question. Does what is here said permit, 
and perhaps point the way towards, an idea of God? 
He will thus keep in touch with my thesis. 

Let me for a while use phraseology admittedly pictur- 
esque. Let me say that at each successive stage on any 
line of advance a new “ game” is in play, and that in each 
there are new “ rules of the game ” which can be learnt 
only by watching it in play. 

Obviously there cannot be a game without players. 
It is for the specialist to tell us what they are—say in 
some chemical, physiological, psychological, or social 
game ; and to tell us the rules of the game. The physio- 
logist, for example, may tell us that, in an organic life- 
game, new rules obtain of which there is no evidence in 
a chemical game as such. In a social game, such as 
cricket, there are rules which do not apply to a physio- 
logical game, such as digestion. None the less, within 
the cricketer as he plays at this social level there are 
many games in play at subordinate levels; games 
mental, physiological, and chemical; all in play at the 
same time; inter-related and co-related; many games 
with one outcome. 

Under change of picturesque wording, let me now say 
that at each level there are many “‘ members in fellow- 
ship ” constituting one “community.” Thus even the 
molecule is a community of which the atoms are members 
in this mode of physical fellowship. 

Moreover, it seems that in any mode of fellowship 
the members that join the community thereby acquire 
a status higher than that which was theirs before doing so. 
They are not only what they already were. They are 
more than they then were in virtue of the new parts 
they play in a new community as a whole. While the 
constituents of a molecule, for example, still. retain 
their old nature as atoms, they acquire a new nature 








—=. 
at this higher stage of fellowship, with some subordin, 
of the old to the new. Without ceasing to be why 
they were they become what heretofore they were am 
So, too, when a boy becomes a cricketer he is still “4 
boy that he was ; and yet he is more than he was, 

What, then, does this “ more than” mean? Jt mean 
real novelty. It means—to take but one inetange 
that the molecule is not a highly developed atom but 
something quite new with certain characterizing feature 
which could not be deduced from the data available 
before any such molecule sprang into existence, 

This briefly defines that which some of us speak of as 
“emergence.” If life is more than subtly elaborate 
chemistry ; if reflective mind is more than highly cop, 
plicated sensation ; then bodily life and conscious mind 
have “emerged,” each with distinctive character 
which could not have been foretold before it came int) 
being. 

It may then be said that any conscious game, properly 
called, comprises ‘‘ more than ” that of which the atom, 
the molecule, or even the living cell affords evidence, 
Hence the word “game” is inapplicable to proceduy 
which is “less than” conscious. Admitting that this 
is so, let me now drop picturesque forms of expression 
and speak of “ natural process,” “ relatedness,” “ lays” 
and “entities.” In these general terms all products 
whether physical, bodily, or mental, are susceptible of 
evolutionary interpretation. 

Does this imply that the relatedness of events in the 
body is nowise different from that of “ ideas ”’ in the mind! 
It need not do so. My belief is that they are radically 
different in kind. There is, I believe, a suite of “ mor 
thans”’ in the body and a “ disparate” suite in the 
mind. In each there are stages of novelty—keeping 
step so to speak. I express this by saying that mind 
is “‘ other than,” and yet “ one with” body. 

It is, however, in the mental suite that each of us has 
first-hand experience of novelty, if such there be. | 





ation 





turn, then, to my own experience. Therein I have founl§ 


again and again some new turn of thought, some unfor. 
seen emotional thrill, which came unbidden with gla 
surprise. 

Here, then, is novelty which emerges in mind as refler- 
tive. But if mental ideas are other than bodily events 
then reflective mind, though it is more than the u- 
reflective mind of the infant, does not “ emerge ” fron 
the life of the body. And yet it is one with that life 
It seems then that “ more than,” “ other than” ani 
* one with ” 
closely inter-related. Such is my belief. 

But my further belief is that the sequence, “ matte, 
life, mind,” is incomplete. It approaches completio 
only when fresh novelty emerges with the advent of that 
fresh kind of relatedness which I speak of as spiritud 
fellowship. 

Thus, I revert to the text which I quoted at the outset 


“ 


are differing kinds of relatedness which arf 





If we take it in evolutionary regard it emphasises fresh 
novelty. There is novelty in the mental outlook of thos 
who are gathered together ; in the idea of God they ente: 
tain; in the emotional attitude this idea engenders. 
this novelty, endorsed by the enriched experience of som! 
men, an evolutionary account may, I think, be rendered. 
To do so as best he can is part of the task of tht 
psychologist. 

If, however, we leave it at that, our text is emptied ¢ 
its distinctively religious significance. The words, “ Ther 


am I in the midst of them,” no longer carry their centrlf 


message. 


To the question : Whence comes novelty, and whithep 





does it tend ? the man of science, as such, rests contelll 
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Pee ae 
with the reply : I know not. He accepts the frankly 
sostic attitude of science. 

The man of religion replies without hesitation: All 
novelty comes from God. Such progressive novelty as, 
for him, is sanctioned by the intimate experience he has 

ined in spiritual fellowship reveals Divine Purpose 
which tends towards righteousness ; as an ideal, no doubt, 
hut an ideal implanted by God. He believes that, above 
and underlying matter, life, and mind, there is Spirit, and 
he acts in accordance with this belief. 

The God of religion is for those who are thus gathered 
together the source of all “ more than.” He is “ other 
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‘ofa Mf than” they are in their temporal finiteness. And yet 
orate| He is “one with ” them in so far as they elect to enter 
com: fF jnto communion in His name. 
Mind In fine, the idea of God, with the numinous ‘“ atmo- 
‘actey BF sphere” distinctive of its presence within experience, may 
€ into be the ast term in the evolutionary advance of the human 
mind. But for religious belief it implies the Presence of 
tlyso. God Who is neither first term nor last in temporal sequence 
atom, since he is the abiding “ I am” of our text—changeless 
lence, at the heart and centre of all change. 
edure 
t thi : , 
i The Indian Village 
as ” By G. T. Garratt. 
uty \VERYONE in Indian public life talks about the 
le of problem of improving village life, but extra 
ordinarily few, officials or politicians, have any serious 
the suggestions to make as to how it should be done. Such 
mat slight improvements as may have taken place during the 
cally last twenty years would seem to have no connexion with 
Ka polities. ‘The War brought money into some villages ; 
, the the influenza epidemic of 1919 kept the population 
‘sa stationary for a short time; the motor-omnibus has 
nind opened up many districts and added to the amenities of 
| life, and certain manufactured goods are cheaper and 
a more easily obtainable. There is no reason to believe 


: that the improvement is necessarily going to last. The 
un'® census of 1931 shows that the Indian villages and small 





Pe towns are having to absorb an increased population of 
gi over three million each year. Except where irrigation 
schemes are being undertaken this increased population 
o is pressing upon a limited amount of land, usually of 
* poor quality. The position may easily get worse during 
"EF the next decade, and cause a number of agrarian move- 
4 ments. 
7 The official still looks upon the question from the 
an : . ; 
8 departmental standpoint. There are certain departments 
which are supposed to deal with different sides of village 
ie life, education, | agriculture, sanitation, &e. So long as 
on there is some slight increase in their activities, some more 
wif money spent on agricultural research, a certain number of 
ma schools built or dispensaries opened, the Government 
has done its duty. The official would probably agree that 
. much of this energy is wasted. Many of the results 
a obtained by the agricultural experts have not much bear- 
Seo the ordinary small scale cultivation of India. 
i Schools do not cure illiteracy if boys only attend when 
0 their parents do not want them, and if they make no 
ug attempt to keep up their reading after they have left. 
i The idea still prevails that the Government must maintain 
iy law and order, but otherwise need do no more than offer 
certain facilities of which the villagers can avail them- 
d selves. 
J The majority of Indian politicians are even less helpful. 
| As in any Party which has been too long in opposition, 
| their ideas are grandiose and simple. Like the officials, 
- | they believe that the village problem can be solved from 


outside. They will relieve the ryot of his salt tax and his 


land revenue, and they will also save his money by not 
allowing him anything to drink. They are a little hazy 
about Provincial finance after they have abandoned 
Excise duties and most of the Land Revenue. One gathers 
that the “ nation-building services,” which are really the 
Departments of Education, Agriculture, &c., are to be 
generously treated. But the solution upon which they 
chiefly rely has nothing directly to do with the villages. 
When India gets control of her tariffs and finance, she is 
to become a great industrial nation, and thus relieve all 
the pressure on the land, and raise everybody’s standard of 
living. It is useless to point out that if the present rate 
of development in Indian industry was increased twenty- 
fold it would still fail to absorb the natural yearly increase 
of the rural population. Nationalism leads to some 
queer paradoxes. The educated Indian dislikes the 
English so bitterly that he will only be satisfied with an 
exact replica of the British Parliament, and freedom to 
make his country as unhealthily over-industrialized as 
England. He will probably never achieve the first ; he 
certainly cannot manage the second, but one gathers that 
he is prepared to stake everything on an industrial policy 
of prohibitive tariffs and bounties. 

Probably the bureaucracy will be followed by a period 
of plutocracy, but haply its term will be brief. In the 
meantime one finds a few scattered people attempting 
to tackle the village problem upon the only practical 
lines, namely to take a village or small group of villages 
as a unit, and use one person of intelligence and energy to 
see that the people really make use of the assistance 
obtainable from Government departments and private 
sources. Probably the best known of these experiments 
was the one undertaken in the Gurgaon district by Mr. 
F. L. Brayne. This “ village uplift scheme received a 
considerable amount of official and unofficial help, but 
very little of the improvement seems to have survived the 
transfer of Mr. Brayne ; and the District Board through 
which most of the work was done has incurred an enor- 
mous debt. If our district officers had undertaken this 
kind of work a generation ago, probably the whole 
history of India would have been changed, but now any 
scheme suffers from being brought forward by someone 
who is both a “ foreigner ”’ and an official. Perhaps the 
Gurgaon experiment suffered also from being too much 
dominated by the dynamic personality of its originator, 
and by the inclusion of rather impracticable agricultural 
proposals. Englishmen connect deep ploughing with 
good farming, but what is good for the Sussex weald is 
often bad for a thin soil under a hot sun. At any rate, the 
Gurgaon experiment must be put down as a partial failure, 
because of the times in which it was started and because 
it was slightly too ambitious and hasty. Most of the 
other experiments are on a much smaller scale, extending 
over a village or group of villages. A very important 
scheme is that at Sirur, in connexion with Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s college at Santiniketan. It is 
complete in itself, with its own agricultural centre, 
weaving sheds, &c. Men and women settle in surrounding 
villages, and gradually win the confidence of people within 
a small area. Having once established themselves they 
get the villagers to try improvements in the way of laying 
out their villages better, using their spare time in such 
occupations as weaving, and adopting simple farming 
methods which have proved successful at Sirur. There is 
an interesting and effective village scheme managed by 
Mrs. Chatterjee at Dhaka, near Delhi. It is worth noting 
that although she and her husband are well known in the 
area for their philanthropy she had difficulty in starting 
her school because she is a Christian. 

The one thing of which there is any surplus in most 
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villages is leisure. Except in the irrigated areas Indian 
farming is not a “‘ whole time job.” It has been calculated 
that in the Deccan a ryot seldom works for more than a 
third of the year. Most “ uplift.’ schemes aim, if only 
indirectly, at getting the villagers to use this leisure 
time in three ways. The first is making village improve- 
ments which cost no money, but only entail some work. 
There are few villages where something does not need 
doing in clearing the streets, removing débris, improving 
buildings, and making gardens near the houses. The 
second method is to use certain methods in cultivation and 
the preservation of manure which will keep up the fer- 
tility of the land without further expense. Finally there 
is the teaching of some secondary occupations which can 
fill up the spare time of both sexes, and bring in a little 
money. Some people, including Mrs. Chatterjee, believe 
that the only way to get one’s ideas accepted is through 
the children, and she would make the school the centre of 
village life. At Dhaka she gives up part of the school 
building to the nurse and midwife, and likes the villagers 
to come and see what is going on, but makes little attempt 
to influence them directly. Mr. Brayne would tackle the 
elders directly, but all “ uplift” schemes have this in 
common, that they have to make the villagers see that 
their little Pimpalgaon is not the centre of the world nor 
the last word in comfort and efficiency. They then put 
before them a few simple improvements which can come 
from the resources of the village itself, with or without 
help from the Government. 


There are supposed to be some 500,000 villages in 
India. Even if village ‘“ uplift’ became a fashionable 
hobby amongst the Indian middle classes it would not 
seem that single experiments will have much effect. 
There are unfortunately no signs that any large section 
of Indians will take up this work. Few landlords have 
any conception that they owe something to their tenants. 
The writer was recently talking to a distinguished Indian, 
who has taken a prominent part in public affairs and is 
noted for his sanity and good judgment. This gentleman 
happened to remark that he owned a village in the 
vicinity, but confessed that he had never seen it. When 
landlords live in the villages and can be got to take an 
interest, they form the best channel through which new 
ideas can be introduced, but, apart from the fact that 
nearly half India has no landlord system, their help 
is not likely to carry the movement far. The official, 
British or Indian, is seldom permanently in an area, 
and cannot give the time to concentrate on some small 
village and it is the man in the village itself who 
is so difficult to find. There is hardly anyone left except 
the schoolmaster, and for the last two or three generations 
we have been busily turning out graduates and “ failed 
B.A.’s” who look upon the acceptance of a teaching 
post in a village as the final proof of the iniquity of the 
Government, and of the misery to which it condemns the 
youth of India. It is not fair to blame a large class 
of men wholesale, but no one who has had to visit a large 
number of villages can avoid a mental picture of the 
schoolmaster as a bored and disgruntled man, who has 
obviously failed to establish himself in the little com- 
munity into which the Government has thrust him. 
Still it would seem that the schoolmaster, and one hopes 
in future the schoolmistress, will have to be the usual 
channel through which new ideas are to be brought to 
the villages, and the training of the school teachers 
should be one of the most important functions of Govern- 
ment. 

One further point is clear. All these experiments are 
not and cannot be self-supporting. Any Government 


which is going to improve village life will have to start 





SE 
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on the assumption that the towns and the Exchequer 
owe something to the villages. Mr. Brayne was, Possibly 
too optimistic about finance, but the fact that his scheme 
cost a good deal of money is not a serious fault, It i 
true that the basis of the movement is to make the 
villager use his leisure, but he cannot pay the Overhead 
expenses of the “uplift”? movement from the extra 
money which he may make. There is, therefore, likely to 
be no appreciable effect until the Provincial Governments 
of the future, preferably Indian Governments, decide 
that most of the money they spend departmentally jg 
wasted and that their first duty is to begin organizing 
the villages from within, using every available official 
and unofficial agency. 





To Katharine Tynan 


By W. M. Letts. 


ES, of course it was a dream, I had just heard of her 
death .... 


She was going home, she knew that. The road had been 
a rough one, and she was very tired, and the stones 
hurt her feet. But the fog had been the worst trial of all, 
It had lain on everything with the dismal chill of East 
wind. She had found it so hard to walk bravely on through 
the fog, for she could not see the things she loved so well, 
flowers and birds and little children, kindly faces, and 
fresh cottage gardens. When she rested she could not 
read her book. But she cheered her walk with words 
she once had written : 

‘** T was fed full with bliss past my desert, 
And when grief came, was comfort for my hurt. 
I had long nights of sleep that had no ear 
For the struck hours, the shrilling Chanticleer. 
My days were busy and glad from day to dark, 
My heart leaped high and merry with the lark. 
I shall die young though many my years are— 
For I was born under a kind star.” 

But now the fog seemed to be clearing and she was sure 
she was on upland ground. It was lovely to see the sun 
again, and the westering sun at that. She had always 
loved that light of late afternoon. It was the light of 
homecoming. If you reach Ireland in the evening and have 
a little journey in summer time you see this light on all 
things. It smites the grey trunks of beech trees and casts 
long shadows on the grass; it makes little aureoles 
about the flowers and glorifies the bushy boles of the elms. 
It has some magic of homecoming and peace and welcome 
about it. Somehow it reminded her of her father. She 
felt as if she might meet him at any turn of the road : 


* And sleeping, waking, all the while 
I was quite sure I felt your smile.” 


She had said this of him. He too would be glad to feel 
work over and enjoy with her the blessed calm of the 
evening. She had been working so hard, and then had 
endured that idleness that is worse than any work. But 
how good it was to be in this dear familiar country, 
it looked rather like that gentle pastureland at. the 
foot of the Dublin Mountains : 


‘** Magical country, full of memories and dreams, 
My youth lies in the crevices of your hills ; 
Here in the silk of your grass by the edge of the meadows, 
Every flower and leaf has its memories of you.” 


She knew that when she reached those big old gates 
ahead of her she would find peace and rest for as long as 
she wished. She was tired of travel and ached to be still. 

There was a lodge at the gates, it looked like the lodge of 
some Irish estate; but her sight had been so bad she 
might fancy things, she knew. A ruddy, white-bearded 
man stood at the door, he seemed to be looking out for 
her. She felt vaguely as if she had seem him in pictures 
or in stained glass windows. Without planning her words 
she asked him simply “t Are you Saint Peter ? ” 
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He answered her as simply again: “I am, and a 
thousand welcomes to you. I have been looking down the 
road for you this long time. Come in now and rest a 
while.” A lattice window opened on a garden full of sun- 
shine and scent. She could smell stocks. How she loved 
the homely flower. She told him so. ‘* You did,” said he, 
“you loved them well. Not all poets have such thankful 
pearts as yours. Some of them have only tears and sobs. 
Your prayer will be answered. Do you remember ? 


‘Give me a garden, Lord and a low hill, 
A field and a babbling brook that is not still ; 
Give me an orchard, Lord, in leaf and bloom, 
And my birds to sing to me in a quiet gloom.’ 


” 


She liked to hear him say her own words in his deep 
yoice. She was sitting by the window now, very glad to 
yest. 

“Js this Heaven?” she asked. 

“What else?” 

“But I hear barking somewhere.” 

“Those are friends of yours. They knew you were 
coming and they have been so eager for you all day.” 

“T see an ass out there. Do I know him?” 

“That is the ass who was at the Manger in Bethlehem, 
he has come to thank you for all you have done for his 
kind. You wrote a poem for him. Do you remember ? :— 


‘T am the little ass of Christ, 

I carried Him ere He was born, 

And bore Him to His bitter tryst 
Unwilling, that Palm Sunday morn.’ 


“And the ox? Is he here too?” 

“Yes; his kind suffer much in market and _ fair, 
and they too have their Calvary at the slaughter-house. 
You never forgot them as they trod their sorrowful way. 
The ox will thank you.” 

“The birds,” she said after a while; “ it is just like 
a May morning in Ireland. I hear a blackbird. I did not 
know it would all be so homelike.” She closed her eyes 
to listen. When she opened them she gazed in delight 
at a figure coming across the sunny pasture. Birds 
fluttered about his head and shoulders. 

“Saint Francis !”’ she cried, “‘ the little Poor Man.” 

“Yes, Francis of Assissi, he will call you his own 
sister, for you have piticd and helped his poor little 
brothers and sisters. Come, he will take care of you now.” 


” 


I woke to a Dublin morning. I had heard of the Poet’s 
death the night before my dream. Now her words were 
in my mind :— 

** Lord, when I find at last Thy Paradise, 
Be it not all too bright for human eyes, 

Lest I go sick for home through the high mirth— 
For Thy new Heaven, Lord, give me new earth. 
tive of Thy mansions, Lord, a house so small 

Where they can come to me who were my all, 
Let them run home to me just as of yore, 
Glad to sit down with me and go out no more.” 


A Penny of Observation 


ArmMapo: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
MotH: By my penny of observation. 
(Love’s Labour's Lost.) 
Tat Rest v. Toe PLAYERs. 

A young lady of title, wishing to erect a theatre in Grove 
End Road, N.W., for the use of amateur dramatic societies, 
applied to the Entertainments (Licensing) Committee of the 
L.C.C. for a music licence. Her application was strenuously 
opposed by forty-eight local property-owners on the grounds 
that the construction of such a theatre would be seriously 
detrimental to the residential attractions of ‘ quietness and 
seclusion ’? for which, it appears, the district is noted. The 
Committee heard the evidence of both sides, withdrew for 
twenty minutes’ hard thinking, and refused the application. 
Their decision is not without a pleasing irony in view of the 
fact that chief among the opposers was the Marylebone 
Cricket Club. In this country it is natural, and probably 


right, that the interests of sport—particularly when it has 
such distinguished representatives—should command more 
respect than the claims of art. But it is a little difficult to 
see how aclub which every summer draws thousands of the 
populace into the heart of St. John’s Wood and gives them 
the best of reasons for shouting at the tops of their voices 
can seriously object to the erection in the neighbourhood of 
a small building which would be a godsend to the amateur 
dramatic societies of London. Three hundred nocturnal 
devotees of Ibsen or of Milnecan hardly impair the tranquillity 
of an atmosphere which is proof against all Eton and Harrow 
in elation or despair. 
* * * * 

“O Po.tsHeD PERTURBATION!” (Henry V). 

Headlines in the Morning Post charged the Royal Academy's 
current exhibition with a ‘* Lapse in Seriousness,” but at its 
opening the Muse of Comedy received no official welcome, 
though she had every excuse for being present. Were not 
four pictures withdrawn from its walls—three, by an artist 
of repute, because they were discovered to be photographic 
enlargements painted over in oils, and the fourth, the work 
of a boy of sixteen, because it was an exact replica of some- 
body else’s frontispiece to Treasure Island? And, further, 
was not an important picture by an Associate hung upside 
down? Here, one would have said, was a situation to which 
those gay, irresponsible, and amusing fellows, the artists of 
popular imagination, would have been more than equal. 
They would have seen the joke, and passed it off with a 
better. The Royal Academy, alas, treated the whole affair 
with an appalling solemnity. Its President, in his statement 
to the Times about the artist who—mindful, no doubt, of 
Keats’ identification of Truth with Beauty—had employed in 
his quest for the latter the notoriously veracious camera, 
said, “I cannot think what made him do it *—a phrase, as 
every schoolboy knows, used only in circumstances of the 
most frightful gravity. It is a pity that the Royal Academy 
does not re. ,n itself to the fact that, in England, a national 
institution which is not also a national joke is an anomaly. 

* * * * 
“THIncs LIKE THAT.” 

It is reported that the B.B.C. are testing a new invention 
which gauges and records the number of listeners who switch 
on or off for each item in the programme. Experiments so 
far indicate that vaudeville is easily the most popular, 
** When we get classical poetry and philosophy, and things 
like that,” said the inventor, speaking, we do not doubt, 
more in sorrow than in anger, “ subscribers switch off, one 
by one.” His words—if we except the last three—bear the 
stamp of probability. We sincerely hope that when this 
invention is adopted by the B.B.C. its working will be so 
arranged that any contraction or expansion of his audience 
is brought instantly, and if necessary forcibly, to the notice 
of the broadcaster. The skilled and delightful comedian will 
perform with added zest if he sees the indicator before him 
mount swiftly through the thousands, silently reflecting 
approval ; while it is only fair that some inkling of the nation- 
wide feeling of revulsion for which he is responsible should be 
conveyed to the man who is delivering a talk on ** Proportional 
Representation in the Baltic Provinces.” 

* * * * 
O Attirubo! 

The Empire State Building was opened in New York on 
May Ist. It is the highest building in the world. From its 
roof, one thousand and forty-eight feet above the ground, 
you can look down with mingled pity and contempt on the 
edifices of no more than sixty or seventy storeys which, in 
the earth-bound twenties, savoured a_ short-lived world- 
pre-eminence. The Empire State Building was built in 
record time. Access to, and communication between, its 
eighty-six storeys is rendered possible by seven miles of 
lift-shafts. It has been calcutated (no reason is given for this 
step) that the steel used in its construction would suffice to 
build a double-track railway from New York to Montreal, 
It was formally opened by an ex-Governor of the city, who 
described it as ** New York's biggest and most beautiful office 
building.” Our experience of municipal aesthetics in the 
United States gives rise to the pious hope that the twin 
superlatives do not indicate a pleonasm. Morn. 
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The Theatre 


[‘S Lonpon Wat.” By JoHn VAN DrutTeN. AT THE DUKE 
or York’s THeatre——“ THe Wortp or Licnut.” By 
Atpous Hux.ey. AT THE Royattry THEATRE.] 

Tue action of Mr. Van Druten’s new play is fixed to the office 
of Messrs. Walker, Windermere & Co., solicitors, in London 
Wall. The author’s care for a quiet sort of truth-telling has 
prompted him to this staunch observance of the unity of place. 
He has determined to show his characters enclosed in narrow 
bounds and to deny himself all romantic excursions in space. 

His “ wall” surrounds the prison of professional labour. 

But these office slaves have homes, of course—whatever the 
friendly word may connote: rooms, families, friends ; with 
** boys ’ and ‘* young ladies” to meet after work is done. And, 
though Mr. Walker is one of those employers who believe in the 
beautiful commonplace that one ought to work hard while at 
work and play freely while at play, I must say that his place 
of business is extraordinarily accessible to all sorts of distrac- 
tions, and that his staff interrupt the dreary day by an agree- 
able variety of anticipations, preparations and plots for early 





escape. They have dreams of a sort—rather dingy, like the 
office. As the terms of a mortgage are murmured, as copies of 


letters are rapped out on a typewriter, attention, one feels, is 
wandering beyond the wall. 

Miss Janus, the senior typist, endeavours to repair (by 
telephone) her worn-out * affair’? with a man who lets her 
down. (Miss Marie Ney wonderfully displays this tired 
woman’s long strivings and bitter disappointment.) Miss 
Hooper (incisively, acidly presented by Miss Nadine March) is 
securing her man by the celebrated method of retreat and 
denial. And Miss Bufton (Miss Helen Goss) has something of 
the same science, except that an evening’s free enjoyment, 
rather than a lifetime’s safety, appears to be her aim. The 
innocent recruit, very young, Miss Milligan, is pursued by 
another innocent in adolescence—Mr. Frank Lawton’s re- 
appearance in that part. He is one of those who stray into 
Messrs. Walker's. He pops up from a floor below ; just as one 
of the clients, a ghost from Dickens (Mr. Van Druten admits 
it), wanders on, unannounced, from Brighton ; while the expert 
Mr. Brewer (perfectly bounderish in Mr. Henry Mollison’s 
performance) looks in—against Mr. Walker's strict instrue- 
tions—-to spread a net for Miss Milligan, and, from the height 
of amorous achievement, to patronize the unwashed office 
boy, who, as played to the cockney life by Mr. John Mills, 
would surely have shocked some of Messrs. Walker and 
Windermere’s wealthier clients. 

I cannot believe that Mr. Walker had much control, though 
I note his severity when certain irregularities are brought to 
his attention. And I don’t think it is the fault of the 
producer, Miss Auriol Lee, that the main scene, with its three 
doors and the flitting across it of so many briefly defined 
persons, gives, at moments, an aspect of rather tiresome, 
episodic farce to what is, as a whole, another of Mr. Van 
Druten’s patiently designed pictures of average existence. 
Only, this time, he seems to have thought first of his seene— 
the solicitors’—and then to have filled it with casual 
characters, instead of letting them dictate their environment, 
or at least subordinate it to themselves. 

Long ago, the late, and (as a dramatist) no longer lamented, 
Victorien Sardou produced a play called Spiritisme. It was 
about a woman with a lover whom she went to see one night, 
telling her husband that she was taking a certain train to a 
small provincial town. ‘The train was smashed, in an accident, 
to which the husband's attention was directed at a séance. 
Unfortunately the lady was not on it, so that her life was 
saved and her reputation lost. 

An ingenious plot, but why drag in spiritualism ? Because 
it conveniently hurried the situation to a climax. Mr. Huxley 
uses it to finer purpose, and to illustrate an eminently 
dramatic idea. His hesitating Mr. Wenham must always, 
** one ” feels—as Mr. Wenham would have said, in bis constant 
use of the self-effacing, impersonal pronoun—have shrunk a 
little from contact with his kind—on earth. He must have 
taken to spiritualism because (with whatever difficulties of 
broken utterance) it enables a timid soul. to make a safer, 
more gently respons¢e, circle for himself elsewhere—a circle 
composed cf those who never get on one’s nerves. One 


——— 


enjoys that; it rests one, In other words, how much 
to love the dead than the living! One’s own son of 
one has always been a little afraid in the flesh—how Pleasant} 
one places him in the world of light! What a bore—tho q 
one doesn’t admit it—when he returns, like Mary Row 
whose relations felt the same about her. ; 

The play, as its critics have agreed, is not « about 
spiritualism,”’ or not all about it; yet it includes a very delicats 
and (for Mr. Huxley) not unkind satire on the state of mind 
which leads men and women to seek in the “ beyond ” What 
they fail to understand, or bravely to confront Without 
understanding it, in the actual. An anti-romantic theme 
illustrated many times before—the unseen and lovel 
crashing into the seen and loathed, as in The Well of the 
Saints. Spiritualism helps it enormously. 

What does not help, I am afraid, is the acting and th, 
production, which seemed to me, who could not see the play 
at one of its special matinées, overlaboured, loud, fidgety anq 
exaggerated throughout—with the exceptions of Miss Margare: 
Halstan’s placid Mrs. Wenham and a small comic study of, 
legitimately caricatured publisher by Mr. Marcus Barron, 
The rest seemed determined to brighten up a play by a 
invader, a popular highbrow, as yet new to the boards. Wa 
I mistaken? Or were they all teaching Mr. Huxley his 
business ? 

His business must be to ignore their well-meant hints jp 
his next play and also those flatterers who welcome him as 
“another Shaw ”’—a compliment or accusation justified only 
by a rather Shavian speech, about telepathy, in the last act, 

Another Shaw? Heaven forbid! One Socrates, talking 
and talking, is enough for a century. RicHarD JENNINGS, 


Att 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


€asier 
Whom 





Last week I gave a very brief general impression of the Royal 
Academy and mentioned a few pictures—mostly portraits— 
which appeared to me to be outstanding or otherwise, but 
naturally there are many other works which deserve mor 
than a casual glance. 

Mr. A. J. Munnings, R.A., contributes his full quota of six 
paintings. Of these I should imagine that Unsaddling al 
Epsom and H.R.H. Princess Mary Countess of Harewool 
would be the most popular. None of his exhibits, brilliantly 
and facilely painted as they are, reach the same level of 
interest as his last year’s picture, From My Bedroom Window, 
which was, it will be remembered, one of the most widely 
approved Chantrey purchases. Mr. Walter W. Russell, R.A, 
is well represented by a sensitive, full-length portrait, Th 
Muslin Dress and by Mrs. Radclyffe of Forss, while 
Sir George Clausen, R.A., should be able to count upon a 
increase in his already large circle of admirers with his two 
admirably painted interiors, Watson’s Barn and Our Blacksmith, 
Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A., has only one picture this year—a 
good portrait of Sir Banister Fletcher, President of the 
R.LB.A. Dame Laura Knight, A.R.A., besides Waiting for 
the Next Act and Behind the Scenes—subjects and titles which 
it would have been safe to prophesy in advanee—should 
arouse considerable interest with The Maiden, a rather 
exuberant, but cleverly painted, study of a girl. This shares 
the honours of Gallery XI with Mrs. Dod Procter’s Tail Chili, 
a characteristic and rather coldly treated female nude. Itis 
unsympathetic, but memorable, and will or ought to add 
considerably to the artist’s reputation. 

M. Lucien Simon, H.F.R.A., enlivens the rather serious 
walls of Burlington House with a touch of Gallic gaiety. 


Cheval effrayé, Le Bal Breton and Le Bain should all bf 


noticed, particularly the last named—a delightful study o 
the bath hour in the nursery—fine in colour and of excellent 
design and composition. Miss Joan Manning-Sanders is 
represented this year by one picture, Litile Negress, an 
appealing treatment of a little nude girl lying full length on 
a grey blanket. This is extremely well done and the colout 
is subdued and subtle. 


Other paintings which merit attention are Folkestone ande 


The Fish Market, Brighton, by Mr. Charles Cundall; Ar 
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August Afternoon. and Portrait, by Miss Ethel Walker ; Cows 

1 the Rick-yard, by James Bateman; The Sisters, a bold, 
decorative design by Miss Mary Adshead ; Houses in Provence, 
py Mr. Henry Bishop ; and Double Tulips and Anemones, by 
the Hon. Paul Methuen. 

The rooms devoted to water-colours, tempera drawings and 
etchings contain a great deal of first-rate work this year, the 
general achievement being considerably above the level of 
ast year and the year before. I commend particularly 
gt, Paul’s (water-colour drawing), by Mr. Henry Rushbury, 
AR.A. This is one of the Chantrey purchases for this year. 
Also The Golden Horn from Galata Bridge (chalk), by 
Mr. Muirhead Bone; The Student and Professor A. E. 
Housman (both charcoal drawings), by Mr, Francis Dodd, 
AR.A.; Study for Portrait of Thérése Lessore (chalk), by 


1 the Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A.; and Deer in Richmond Park 
Play (wood engraving), by Mr. James Bateman. On the whole, 


and BF the Architectural Room is disappointing. Looking casually 
t & ound the walls, one would imagine that British architects 


ofa knew little about the new age of glass and steel, or perhaps, 
tou. FF like Gallio, that they cared for none of these things. The 
: ha Freemason’s Hospital and Nursing Home, Ravenscourt Park, 
Was and Sidney Harbour Bridge, Australia, however, both by 
fi Sir John J. Burnet, R.A., and Partners, show that the 
it opportunities of glass and steel have not been entirely passed 
over. 
Pa Sculpture, this year, occupies more space. Most of the 
por work exhibited has little aesthetic value, but on the whole 
king there is a certain improvement of standard. Among the 
< more important pieces are African Antelope (black marble), 
by Mrs. Callender ; Goose Girl of the Capitol (Irish limestone), 
by Mr. Richard Garbe, A.R.A.; Madonna and Child (carved 
and lacquered wood), by Miss Gladys Hynes ; Suffolk Punch 
(bronze head) and Champion Shire Stallion ‘“* Harboro’ Nulli 
Secundus” (bronze), by Mr. Herbert Haseltine; The 
Sculptors Wife, by Mr. Charles Wheeler (sandstone); and 
Basil and Joy (garden group in lead), by Mr. C. W. 
oyal § Dyson-Smith. Davip FincuaM. 
ts— 
but 
«f Gtamophone Notes 


‘six | TueRE is a slowly-increasing number of excellent dises of 
songs which are likely to escape notice between the albums 


al 

> 

oo fF of great symphonies and classical masterpieces on the one 
atly hand, and the ephemeral levities of the moment on the 
lof & other. I propose, therefore, to give a list of twelve dises 


log, @ containing a selection of these. Some of them are traditional, 
lely & and of the sort associated with student song books; some 
A, ae genuine folk songs; there are carols and shanties; and 
Th § ‘or the sake of perfect catholicity I have admitted a thirteenth 
hik | Which may scandalize a few of my readers. The collection 
ay @ 24 whole is fairly representative of a genre which should be 
tw Pleasing to high and low brow alike, and the interpretation, 
it, | tcording and accompanying are all on a high level. 


48 1. H.M.V. B.3604. Stuart Robertson and chorus. 


the 

far (a) Ho-Ro, My Nut Brown Maiden (arr. Barratt). 

/ (b) O Rodgerum (arr. Mansfield). 

ich (c) Green Grow the Rashes-O (arr. Barratt). 

uld (d) Marching through Georgia. 

her The accompaniment by V. Hely Hutchinson must be 
res particularly praised, and the first two songs reach a very 


mM high level. 


Lis 2. Col. DB886. A nette Blackwell. 


dd (a) A Farmer’s Son So Sweet. 
(6) As I sat on a Sunny Bank. 
MUS (c) The Bonny Lighterboy. 
ty: (d) Dance to Your Daddy. 
be These are all Cecil Sharpe arrangements, and we have in 


Miss Blackwell’s dise an example of folk song interpretation 


f é : 
be at its very best. It is to be hoped that Columbia will be 
” encouraged to make this the first of a series. 
is 
anf ® Col. DB335. Clive Carey. 
on (a) My Boy Billy (arr. Vaughan Williams). 
ur (b) The Lover’s Task (arr. C. J. Sharpe). 
(c) I will give my Love an Apple (arr. Vaughan Williams). 
ud (d) O Sally, my Dear (arr. C. J. Sharpe). 


‘ More superb folk song singing, and are there any words 
an more beautiful than those of the second example ? 





4. Decca F1645. Steuart Wilson. 
A Benedicite (seventeenth-century German tune). 
This Joyful Easter Tide (arr. Somervell). 
Robust, unsentimental singing of two very well known 
songs of praise. 
5. Decca M100. Steuart Wilson. 
Rio Grande (arr. Gerald Moore). 
The Crocodile (arr. Broadwood). 
Two nautical ballads sung as cheerily as the religious 


songs above. The astounding crocodile can be especially 
recommended. 


6. H.M.V. B3082. Stuart Robertson and chorus. 


(a) Little Brown Jug. 

(b) Three Crows. 

(c) The Mermaid. 

(d) Polly Wolly Doodle. 

Nothing need be said about these well-known favourites 
except a word of praise to the anonymous accompanist, 
who excels especially in the fourth song. 


- Col. 5468. St. George’s Singers. 

(a) The Moon Shines Bright (‘The Bellman’s Song). 

(b) I saw Three Ships. 

(c) The Holly and the Ivy. 

Three perfect carols arranged by Martin Shaw and sung 
without accompaniment. The second is the same in tune 
as No, 2 (6). 

8. H.M.V. B38341. John Goss and Quartet. 
(a) A Dollar and a Half a Day (arr. Terry). 
(b) The Hog’s Eye Man (arr. Terry). 
(c) One More Day (arr. Harris). 
(ad) On the Banks of Sacramento (arr. Harris) 
Everybody must know John Goss’s dises of shanties, of 
which this is a particularly good example. 


9. H.M.V. B3322. Stuart Robertson and chorus. 
(a) Vilikins and His Dinah. 
(b) Some folks like to Sigh. 
(c) My Bonnie. 
(d) Cown in Demerara. 
A other tremendously cheerful dise which has a quite 
universal appeal. 


10. H.M.V. B8732. James McCafferty. 


(a) Molly Brannigan (arr. Stanford). 

(b) The Ninepenny Fidil (arr. Hughes). 

(c) The Bold Unbiddable Child (arr. Stanford). 

Irish songs sung with exquisite restraint. The first 
especially is a veritable triumph of tune, words, feeling and 
phrasing. How thankful we should be after the “ It’s the 
little piggies did it, och the dear little girl ’’ type of pseudo- 
Irish sentimentality. 


11. H.M.V. B. 2187. 

(a) Water Boy. 

(b) Steal Away. 

There are of course many records of Robeson singing 

spirituals. The first of these two is not a spiritual, however, 

but a convict labour song. It remains his best in spite 
of the excellence of several others. 


bee J 


Paul Robeson. 


12. Col. DB303. St. George’s Singers. 

(a) Coventry Carol. 

(b) The Boar’s Head Carol. 

(c) With Merry Heart. 

This dise is perhaps the loveliest one of carols, and the 
first especially is exquisitely sung. 

13. H.M.V. B38724. Gracie Fields. 

(a) Go home and tell your mother. 

(b) Sitting on a Five-barred Gate. 

Here is the bad boy or girl of the list. I do not see 
that anyone can deny the artistry of this record, however, 
and I am quite sure it has more life and even sense than 
the stuff which passed as popular music twenty-five 
years ago. 

Here we have forty-one good songs at less than a shilling 
each, and I think that every one of them is likely to give 
pleasure. In this house the Sibelius First Symphony has been 
played through about twenty-five times in the last two weeks, 
but the perfect pleasure which that great work affords has 
been enhanced by these little dishes of salted almonds nibbled 
between whiles. Praise heaven for Sibelius and praise heaven 


for Gracie Fields! 
Joun LANGDON-DAVIES 
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Country Life 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 

The English village deserves all the fine things said of it the 
other day by Mr. Chesterton at the annual meeting of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Like Topsy 
they have “ growed” as naturally as their oaks and have 
lasted longer than any tree. Their roots are in the foundations 
of our island civilization; and that is why they can have 
no parallel. They take more hundreds of years to make than 
any Rome. Ottawa is a fine town and Canberra may be ; 
but you cannot artificially design an English village. It is 
socially as well as aesthetically different from any novel 
or urban place. The cement of its happiness is difference of 
what is called social status. One saying will illustrate what I 
mean. Not long since I heard an agricultural labourer argue 
that the only way to preserve Rural England was to preserve 
the Country House. He was not asnob. He liked the quiet 
beauty of the park and regarded the landowner as his best 
friend. It is only in the village that you find a form of friend- 
ship whose very savour is difference of position; and people can 
accept and give without a sense of subservience or patronage, 
indeed—in the ultimate analysis—with an inner feeling that 
human kindliness has been given its natural channel. 

* * 1% * 

There is, of course, more definite co-operation in the villages 
of a number of Continental countries. It was delightful, 
for example, during a visit to the Belgian Ardennes to find 
the local schoolmaster surrounded by smallholders, who 
brought him their tallies of produce sold co-operatively. 
He did all the calculations and acted informally as secretary 
to the village sales committee. The Danish villagers give a 
unique example of what an intelligent peasantry may be 
and can effect politically as well as socially. And one reason 
is that labourers, socalled, make a negligible percentage of the 
community which consists chiefly of smallholders, all on the 
same sort of footing. We have a parallel example—without 
the co-operation which makes all the difference—at Sutton 
Bridge and Holbeach. Was ever a better chance missed of 
establishing a common buying and selling agency than when 
these holdings were—most extravagantly—built and equipped? 
Australia is singularly void of villages in our English sense of 
the term; but you see the beginnings in Western Australia 
(where our county names are being adopted). Again, the 
village communities, largely German in origin, in the wine 
districts of South Australia have both picturesque and sociel 
charm. But had these and others a double endowment of 
virtues, they could not begin to compare in essence with a 
Chipping Campden or a Ewelme either in appearance or 
character. 

* 1 * 
A GREEN Book. 

The Blue Book on National Parks might be called a Green 
Book. It courses delightfully all over England and a good 
part of Britain; and wonderfully ‘succeeds in :— 

* Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade.” 
The book certainly does not in any respect justify its 
present title. About the only subject on which it is not 
satisfactory is the National Park. Now a national park 
has a very definite, technical meaning. It is a large uncul- 
tivated area to which the public has access, and where preser- 
vation of flora, fauna and natural scenery are categoric. A 
very large amount of special ‘* lobbying ”’ has been in evidence 
about several areas, especially Dovedale. Its claims have 
been specially investigated—and printed and circulated. 
There seems to have been a strong local desire to see the 
dale raised to the honour of a national park and set alongside 
Banff, Yellowstone Park and Kruger’s Park. 
* * * * 

The case has been well and persuasively put. Dovedale 
is very English, has national associations, as with Izaac 
Walton; and it would be possible there to combine the 
sometimes contradictory qualities of free access to the public 
and free life to the native animals and flowers. Others 
would have preferred Snowdonia or Dartmoor; and Mr. 
Cornish, one of the greatest authorities, once spoke strongly 
in favour of a stretch of sea coast, 


We were all waiting almost with excitement to see to Whig 
choice the Blue-Bookers—an excellent group—would incline. 
and it is a disappointment to find that, like Nello the bathe, 
they quite refuse to fetter their impartiality by holding a 
opinion. They talk “ about it and about”; and thereatte 
drift to other themes. These perhaps are of more vity 
importance ; but, after all, national parks were put in the 
forefront of the terms of reference ; and the refusal to take 
sides, even by a sentimental preference, will postpone th 
decison quite indefinitely, as regards England. They ye, 
more definite about Scotland, which doubtless CONtaigs 
ideal places for a national park. Huge areas are only yy 
for sport, and not always for that. How cheap the land; 
was admirably demonstrated by the Duke of Sutherlanj 
when the first land valuation Bill came up. He public 
offered for a song as much land as anyone wished to buy; 
and was overwhelmed with correspondence. So was th 
Government. But the end was that scarcely an acre Was 
taken up. The myth of the greedy landlord was scotched: 
and the acres continued as broad as ever because no oy 
wanted to narrow'them or shoulder their burdens eyen y 
the cost of a song. 

* 1 * 

Apart from the absence of Hamlet, the play is a good play: 
and every lover of England, especially if he is on a distri¢ 
council of any sort, should spend two shillings on this Bly 
Book. It is the cheapest and best country book on th 
market; and may make history. It acknowledges anj 
endorses the ideals—the very practical ideals—for which th 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England has bee 
fighting, against heavy odds, these four years. This Coung 
and its offspring ** The Amenity Group” in the House of 
Commons, will have won their battle if these recommendation 
reach the point of action. ‘There is only one way of preserving 
this England, and that is by regional planning on a nation 
scale. Any plan worth anything needs at present the active 
co-operation of a dozen or more rural district councils; ani 
no one but Lord Milner in Kent has ever achieved this; and 
his victory was partial and achieved by infinite tact ani 
labour. Even where County Councils become the authority 
they must cross county boundaries if they are to be effective, 

% * * * 
Two SANCTUARIES. 

Private interest and generosity have done wonders for 
one side of preservation. We are splendidly equipped with 
bird sanctuaries. The model of models is, of course, Hickling 
Broad and its surroundings. Here are more than two thousand 
acres (over which Lord Desborough now presides) not only 
preserved as a bird and plant sanctuary but organized for 
the purpose by the cutting of reeds here and the growing of 
them there. Our rarest birds are provided with their special 
optimum : the bearded tit, the bittern, the marsh and Montagu 
harriers and many others. The example has spread to the 
neighbourhood and what may be called the habit of 
preservation is being established in the neighbourhood. It 
is a liberal education to take canoe across the water; 
and paddle the inlets or walk the peninsulas of this supreme 
sanctuary. In its degree it even excels the great National 
Parks of America and Africa, though no wild beast roam it, 

* * * * 


A man of real genius, Mr. Jim Vincent, a master of his 
craft, looks after it, with many helpers; and he has been 
busy in recent days in spreading the gospel in its most 
practical form. The R.S.P.B. is to have its own sanctuary 
at Romney Marsh, a place ideally situated for attracting rar 
birds, and Romney will be sanctuary in the full sense. _ It has 
been thought wise both at Hickling and Cley to permit the 
shooting of duck and waders in winter; and, indeed, some 
birds cannot be certainly preserved without the limitation of 
others. The example of jackdaws exiling chough in parts of 
South Wales has many analogues. The excellent journal of 
this excellent society (82 Victoria Street, London), which 
deserves support from all bird lovers, records that the United 
States now possesses a string of twenty-five complete 
sanctuaries, making stepping stones across the continent, 

W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents 

ihat we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 

The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ‘‘ News of the 
Week.” —Ed. Sprrecrator.] 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[Z'o the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 


Sin,—An Englishman finds his mental comfort disturbed 
when he has to deal with differences that are foreign to 
nim, for he has inherited an intense consciousness of race 
individuality from an ancestry brought up in geographical 
segregation. A marked difference in colour which makes 
too conspicuous the difference in race produces in his con- 
ventional mind an aggressive sense of alienation. The 
same thing happens with regard to a different dress, as I 
have often noticed in my case even in a metropolis like 
london or in American towns, where, curiously enough, 
strangers are less tolerated in their strangeness than in 
England. In the continental countries of Europe I have 
never once aroused among those with whom I travelled 
their sense of the comic by my costume, which, I am sure, 
has not the slightest element of the ludicrous, specially 
when compared with their own. It is from the same cause 
that an Englishman feels not merely amused but positively 
jritated at the wrong pronunciation of his language by 
foreigners who cannot help being foreigners in the habits 
of their tongues. 

It is a sign of national provincialism thus to associate 
natural differences in others with inherent inferiority and 
Of all peoples in India, we in Bengal 
suffer from this imperfect adaptability of imagination which 
causes arrogance. It is owing to our provincialism, for we 
have been accustomed for centuries to live in a remote corner 
developing our race mannerism. The Bengali people are 
prone to keep themselves isolated when in unaccustomed 
surroundings, and they have an unenviable talent of making 
themselves unpopular with the people of other provinces 
of India. 

Up to a certain point this tendency of aloofness has its 
advantage in emphasizing individuality which helps to 
conquer opportunities for itself, and Bengali people un- 
doubtedly did utilize that advantage, capturing special 
privileges long before others were ready in the field. But 
when history has to be made great through perfect co-operation 
with neighbours, through a spirit of mutual concession and 
understanding, our ungenerous habit of jealous self-assertive- 
ness offers obstacles, and we are likely to recede into the 
background. 

The stubborn insularity of the Englishman has helped him 
m the beginning of his career of conquest. He naturally 
failed to identify himself even in a slight degree with the 
Indian people whom he ruled from a supercilious distance. 
This proud detachment has no doubt helped him in ruling a 
foreign race with a vigorous efficiency. But such an 
imperfect relationship in human affairs maintained by force 
cannot last long. At last the time inevitably comes when 
history has to be made great upon a positive basis of 
co-operation, and not merely upon the negative basis of 
law and order. It is not the race which can rule that has 
the historical fitness to survive, but the race which under- 
stands, which has the sympathetic imagination—in other 
words, the moral power of adaptability. After all, in the 
Jong run it will come true that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. Colour prejudice shows the lack of the power of 
social adaptation. Our own history began with it, and 
though India desperately tried some kind of mechanical 
race adjustment, she has failed in giving birth to a living 
political organism owing to this abnormal caste consciousness 
that obstructs the stream of human sympathy and spirit of 
mutual co-operation. This is the reason why, in spite of 
the fact that India has produced a series of great minds, she 
has not produced a great organic history; and it has yet 
to be seen if such a history is in the making in which two 
peoples of different colours can have a perfect bond of life 
from across the sea.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Santiniketan, India, April 17th, 1931. 


THE LEGEND OF DR. GUILLOTIN 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.]| 
Sir,—Mr. Winston Churchill, in the House of Commons 
last week, wishing to illustrate the fact that Mr. Snowden 
had been the first victim of a fiscal rule he had himself estab- 
lished, revived the old legend about Dr. Guillotin. ‘ We 
have all heard,” he said, “ how Dr. Guillotin was himself 
executed by the instrument that he invented.” I ventured 
to interject ‘‘ He was not.” To which Mr. Churchill, with 
a characteristic flash of humour, replied, ‘“‘ Well, he ought 
to have been!” Two or three years ago, Sir James Barrie, 
in his address at Jedburgh, made the same lapse. ‘ We 
must remember,” he said, ‘* that the inventor of the guillotine 
himself perished by it.” The story fits our ideas of just 
retribution so well that it is not surprising that, once set 
going, I do not know how, it should have reverberated round 
the world for generations. 

But Dr. Guillotin was not guillotined. Nor did he deserve 
to be. Nor did he even invent the instrument that was 
named after him. 

Guillotin was a distinguished doctor and scientist, well 
known in France before the Revolution. He took part in 
the politics of that time ; became a member of the Assemblée 
Nationale ;_ survived all the troubles of those stormy days ; 
returned in later years to his practice as a doctor; founded 
the Académie de Médecine ; and died peacefully on May 26th, 
1814, at the age of seventy-six. There was published in 
that year in Paris his Eloge Funébre by his friend and col- 
league, M. le docteur Bourru. All this may be found sct 
out in Michaud’s Biographie Universelle. 

His only connexion with the matter lies in the fact that on 
December Ist, 1789, long before the Terror, he proposed 
in the Assemblée Nationale that the right to be decapitated, 
which had been the privilege of culprits who belonged to the 
nobility, should be conceded to the common people. Since 
other privileges were being abolished, why not this one ? 
He proposed also that the executions should be done by a 
machine. The Assembly agreed. It enacted that this more 
honourable and more painless method should henceforth 
be applied in every case of execution, no matter what might 
be the rank of the culprit. 

The machine itself had been known for hundreds of years. 
It had been used in Italy, where it was called the Mannaia, 
since the thirteenth century. It was generally used in Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages, and there are engravings of execu- 
tions in which it was employed. The Regent Morton of 
Scotland, in the time of Mary Queen of Scots, saw one in the 
town of Halifax when he was passing through ; he introduced 
it into Scotland, and it continued to be used there, under the 
name of The Maiden, at least until the execution of the Earl 
of Argyll in 1685. The instrument itself can be seen to-day in 
the Scottish National Museum in Edinburgh. The axe-blade 
slides down under the pressure of an eight pound weight of 
lead, and the rope is released by a trigger. A similar machine 
had been used at various times and places in the South of 
France, but at the end of the eighteenth century it had 
generally ceased to be employed throughout Europe. When 
it was brought into use again in France, as a consequence of 
Dr. Guillotin’s motion in the Assembly, it was natural that his 
name should have been attached to it, first by popular usage 
and afterwards officially. And now, by a strange adaptation, 
we use it in the current language of the House of Commons to 
designate the more ruthless form of closure ! 

It may be that the legend arose from the fact that Lord 
Morton, who brought the instrument to Scotland, was indeed 
himself executed by it—not as its first victim, as Defoe states 
—but some years after its introduction, on June 2nd, 1581. 

And there is a much earlier and not dissimilar example. 
The tyrant Phalaris, of Agrigentum in Sicily, is said to have 
had made a brazen bull in which he roasted people alive. A 
certain Perillus was the artificer, and the story is that Phalaris 
made him the first victim of his own ingenuity, while his people 
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in revolt made Phalaris the last. It was of this that Ovid said: 
“* Neque enim lex acquior ulla est. Quam necis artifices arte 
perire sua.” 
But, who knows? The legend of Perillus and Phalaris may 
perhaps be as ill-founded as that of Guillotin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
35 Porchester Terrace, W. 2. HERBERT SAMUEL. 


DISARMAMENT AND WORLD ECONOMICS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 


Sir,—President Hoover, in his address on May 4th before 
the International Chamber of Commerce, stressed the need 
of Disarmament as a solution of our economic woes. 

Would it be premature to speculate on the probable outcome 
of the impending Disarmament Conference ? My own feeling 
is that it will go the way of the Geneva Naval Conference 
in 1927, which ended in a disagreement between England 
and America, and the London Conference which resulted in 
a deadlock between France and Italy, making the agreement 
lopsided. 

I have a very simple test by which to gauge the faith of 
the nations in their peace pledges. Do they manoeuvre for 
a lowering of their quota of armament or the opposite ? 
If any reliance is to be placed upon the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact, whereby resort to arms as an instrument of national 
policy is categorically renounced, then why haggle over 
comparative increases of armament ? 

Germany ought to felicitate herself upon not being under the 
necessity of maintaining a burdensome military establishment. 
England and America ought at least to feel that the larger 
the quota of the one the smaller of the other need to be. 
Italy might say to herself that if France finds she can afford 
the luxury of a disproportionate navy, let France have that 
illusory satisfaction. But no, the sense of rivalry is as keen a3 
ever it has been. 

Is not that a plain proof that absolute sincerity is lacking 
in the peace declarations ? But, of course, it is always the 
‘*‘ other’ nation that is not yet sufficiently peace-minded ! 
That, however, holds no water psychologically. Ever in the 
main we judge others by ourselves. We conceive even of 
God in our own image.—I am, Sir, &c., GABRIEL WELLS. 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


OIL FROM COAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—As was pointed out by Commander Kenworthy in 
a recent speech in the House of Commons, the price of 
motor-spirit produced by hydrogenation, whether directly 
from coal, or, indirectly, from low or high temperature tar, 
depends upon the cost of pure hydrogen, which the well- 
known German firm Farben I.G. Industrie produces on a 
large scale at about 4 pfennigs per cubic metre. This works 
out at 4d. per gallon of motor-spirit produced by this process. 
Adding the cost of the coal, labour, and other charges, the 
actual production cost by this method in Great Britain will 
come out at something between 9d. and Is. It is fair to 
assume, therefore, that this “ synthetic petrol’ will cost 
1s. 4d. per gallon to the general public. 

Now a motor omnibus or heavy lorry consumes roughly a 
gallon of petrol for every eight miles, which is the equivalent 
of an expenditure on fuel of twopence per mile. On the 
other hand, a similar vehicle equipped with a diesel engine, 
which uses a non-inflammable fuel-oil, runs for eighteen 
miles on a gallon of the latter, which costs at the outside 
4d. per gallon, or at the rate of less than one farthing per mile. 
As a matter of fact, with these heavy road vehicles the mileage 
is often nearer six than eight miles to the gallon, and fuel oil 
to-day is selling at 8d., and tar-oil, obtained from British 
coals by low temperature distillation, can be purchased at 2d. 
per gallon. 

During the War, the Germans were obliged to obtain petrol 
from their own resources, and Bergius, a very distinguished 
professor, was given practically a free hand to develop the 
hydrogenation process. This was only effected on a small 
scale, however, because the German armies broke through 
into Roumania, and thus obtained possession of that country’s 
oilfields. ‘The process was kept alive, as Mr. Hall pointed 


out, and is alive to-day, but ‘“‘ owing to the low world price 
of petrol, hydrogenation is only just kept going in Germany.” 


—<—<—— 


Those who listened ‘to the spokesman on behalf Of tthe 
Government on the occasion of the debate referred to ny; 
well have asked themselves why, in view of the fact that 
Great Britain is in the same position as Germany as re, 
its liquid fuel resources, the country should be invited ty 
support, in the words of Captain Acworth, the well-kno 
Naval publicist, and protagonist of the “ back to coal” slo 
‘‘an international group, gravitating round Imperial Chemicaj, 
and foreign chemical oil groups, advocating a vast nation, 
scheme for the conversion of coal into oil,” while Germay 
turns away from hydrogenation, and is concentrating Upon 
the production of fuel oil from her native coals, lignites, an 
peat deposits, and in the perfecting of the Diesel engine, 

This oil-burning engine is now being successfully used 
aviation ; the new Junkers engine saves sixty-five per cent, 
in fuel cost, and all danger from fire is eliminated by its yw 
Its designer has stated that the advent of this engine “ mea 
a revolution, and the beginning of the end of the reign ¢ 
petrol and the petrol engine.” 

This new development can be turned to the advantage ¢ 
this country if, we resolutely set to work to follow in th 
steps of Germany and develop our own resources in th 
production of fuel oil from our coalfields.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. H. F. STancen, Lt.-Col, 

105 Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 
[To the Editor of the SPecTATOR.| 


Str,—Mr. Rye and I are no longer at cross-purposes. My 
“golden harvest”? and his ‘‘ material increase in rateable 
values’ are identical. True, seven eighths of it leaves 
Westminster ; but the one-eighth that remains will prevent 
the Millbank scheme from burdening the rates. Mr. Rye 
has managed things so well that this enormous improvement 
is to pay its own way: and, because ‘of this, Westminster is 
the more able, and I suggest should be the more willing 
to spend a little money on a scheme in Soho and another in 
the Chelsea corner which, as Mr. Rye now tells us, are having 
his serious attention. That, and that alone, was, and is, 
my argument; and, now that we understand cach other, 
I revert to my original point. Why is Pulford Street lef 
out ? Surely if Mr. Rye explained to his constituents that 
an addition to the rates of half a farthing would remove 
such a shameful blot from the richest borough in Londo 
they would think it cheap at the price. What restraining 
influence is at work here ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. G. W. Curriz 


DUNDEE’S WONDERFUL BATHS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Apropos of the article in your issue of April 25th, 
‘ Berlin’s Wonderful Bath House.” As a reader of you 
very excellent paper I read with much interest the sail 
article, and also some time ago a similar one on “ Vienna’ 
Bathing Establishment.” 

Wonderful as the new Stadtbad Mitte in Berlin may le 
(I have not seen it), and though I am = aware many 
of the public baths in this country leave much to be desire(, 
I cannot accept the dictum of ‘“ J.” that in respect of public 
baths this country is forty years behind the times. Ther 
are many fine public baths in this country and in Dundee 
we have one of the finest public bathing institutions in the 
country. The building covers an area of 162 square poles 
and a known Continental authority who has visited ou 
Central Baths expressed the opinion that, after travelling 
twenty thousand miles, he had seen nothing to equal the 
magnificent public baths in Dundee. It has to be bore 
in mind that the population of Dundee is 170,000, and that 
of Berlin, Germany’s capital, 4,024,165 (1926). We cannot 
boast of hairdressers’ shops, nor a gymnasium, nor sun baths 
on the roof; nature is not too kind to us as regards sunshine 
in these northern parts. We also receive no State aid, which 
is not an unmixed blessing, but a short description of ou 
baths may be of interest. 

The baths are situate on the river front, and at once 4 
magnificent view is before us. You enter through swidf 
doors into a large hall, laid in Roman stone and black marble; 
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— 
OF the the walls being panelled in vitreous glass tiles. After passing stage representation of the “ old man,” it is this. But when 
} Might through the turnstiles you are in the main corridor and your essayist writes of ‘‘ circumstances which must have 
Ct tha, ‘ou have the first-class swimming pond where mixed bathing influenced Lamb’s judgment” and that “he could have 
re } allowed on Thursday afternoons: the second-class pond, seen the play only in a version compact of saccharine and 
ited ty lh school children may attend at a cost of 1d. each, sacrilege,” his allowances are unnecessary. Lamb, as the 
nom vable by the Education Department of the Corporation; essay of 1811 shows, was quite aware of the saccharine and 
slogay then there is the ladies’ pond. Special terms are given to sacrilege. ‘* Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this 
‘lea gvimming clubs and to children from the public schools and Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the showmen of the 
ationg gademies. All the swimming ponds are laid in white glazed scene, to draw the mighty beast about more easily,”—and so 
TMany pricks, and walls of swimming halls are tiled. The colour on. It is this awareness which gives the force to the opening 
5 Ube gheme throughout the corridors is a very fine one. There sentence of the next passage and its adverb: “Lear is 
,, and we forty private baths, tiled in white with all round corners _ essentially impossible to be represented on a stage.” 
es _ EB and floors laid in red quarry tiles. These private baths are There is another reason, moreover, why Lamb’s not un- 
sed in usurpassed anywhere. There are Turkish baths, foam natural intelligence in the matter of “ Lear” plain or coloured 
Hs taths, swlphur baths, brine baths, oxygen and CO, baths, should be accepted in your columns. It was to the Spectator 
8 Ue violet and ultra-violet light baths. that Lamb in 1828—willing to encourage the new journal— 
Pegg The water in the swimming ponds is salt water, pumped contributed his letter on ‘* Shakespeare’s Improvers”; it 
TBM of fom the River Tay, filtered and heated to 72 degrees Fah. begins, “ Sir,—Partaking in your indignation at the sickly 

Jn the summer months the ponds are cleaned out and refilled stuff interpolated by Tate in the genuine play of King Lear, 
a daily. Children up to fourteen years of age may have a_ I beg to lay before you certain kindred enormities that you 
‘ . private bath for 1d., soap and towel included. may be less aware of” in “* Timon ”’ and “‘ Macbeth.” Those, 
| last year 216,200 persons used the Central Baths, the however, had long ceased to be acted. 
Col revenue being £4,500. Lamb seems to have seen both G. F. Cooke and Kemble 

; At our district baths at Lochee the bath purification plant as Lear, before his essay of 1811. Whether, in point of fact, 

changes the whole of the water in the swimming pond every he could only have seen Tate’s perversion of the play by that 

tee hours, and, in addition, sterilizes it with chloramine, date deserves a more precise investigation; but he knew 

9 that the water at all times is actually fit for drinking what he was looking at.—I am, Sir, &c., E. BLUNDEN. 

purposes. [Mr. Peter Fleming writes : ‘‘My point was not that Lamb 

My Finally, to reduce the deficit and the cost to the ratepayers, qid not know what he was looking at, but that he did not 

feable IH these baths are run at a high thermal efficiency, every pound know what he was missing. His sufferings in the theatre, 
eave § of steam produced being costed, and in this we can point the of which he was undoubtedly competent to diagnose the 
event #§ way, not only to municipal concerns, but ‘to:many industrial c¢ause, may or may not have coloured the essay of 1811. But 


Rye ff ones. The machinery and pumping plant is the very finest 


ment F British manufacture. The reconstruction of these baths 
ter is B was carried out from 1923 to 1927 by the undersigned. The 
illing H revenue and numbers show a steady increase,and we hope 
er in & to continue and to progress still further.—I am, Sir, &c., 

aVing Barry Curumy, M.I.Mech.E. 

d is, (Engineer and Manager.) 

the, The Corporation of Dundee, Baths Department, West Protec- 
, left ‘tion Wall. 


that # [We are delighted to print this letter and to know that 
nove & Dundee is leading the way in the important matter of providing 


ndon up-to-date public baths. We cannot help wishing, however, 

ning ® that mixed-bathing was permitted daily as abroad.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 

E, 


TRAINING FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.]} 

Sir,—The National Council of Women has been interesting 
Sth, fF itself in the ‘* Servant Problem,” and a Scheme of Training 
yout for Domestic Service by Housewives, is one outcome of its 
Sail I activities. 
nas Many unemployed women would take up domestic service 

ifthey could be taught the elements of household work and 
be B could be guaranteed certain conditions of labour, hours, and 
any Bwages when trained. There are many skilled housewives 
red, & willing to train beginners, and capable of doing so in a thorough 
blic and efficient way. To put these two classes of women in 
iete # touch with each other is the object of the scheme. Housewives 
dee B would ensure a steady output of trained “* house-assistants,” 
the B while obtaining help in their homes at a small wage plus 
les Btrining; girls would receive training in comfortable con- 
ou # ditions, a certificate of proficiency on taking the examination 
ing Bin Skilled Housecraft arranged by the Household Service 
the § League, and good prospects of a well-paid and well-thought-of 
me career. The Hon. Secretary, Miss Blanche Randle, 252 
hat # Sheen Lane, S.W. 14, will send particulars of the Household 
not § Service League and its Scheme of Training to anyone interested. 
ths #~I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Cocker. 
ine 10 Royle Crescent, Ealing, W. 13. 


=. 


” LAMB AND LEAR 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTAToR.] 

ing 8,—As Mr. Fleming wrote in the issue for April 25th, Mr. 
le; PGielgud’s Lear will be difficult to forget; if anybody's per- 
formance could satisfy us that Lamb was wrong about the 





any critic’s judgment of the acting qualities of a play is 
influenced by the fact that he has, or has not, seen it on the 
stage. The evidence goes to show that Lamb never saw 
Shakespeare’s tragedy acted.”’—Eb. Spectator.] 


SPORT IN SPAIN AND ENGLAND 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—Those who visit Spain and are in any way interested in 
animals are almost always shocked by the cruelties which are 
inevitably attendant on the Bull Fights which are organized 
throughout that country. Before making any severe strictures 
on Spain’s National Sport, however, should we not honestly 
and seriously consider whether we in England have not an 
equally severe indictment to meet as regards the cruelties 
which we still permit to be inflicted on animals in the name 
of “Sport.” I refer to staghunting, foxhunting, and kindred 
sports. 

If one gives serious thought to the matter it seems an open 
question whether the agony endured by the hunted stag or 
fox is not quite as great as that endured by the dying horse in 
the Bull Fight. It is indeed impossible to conceive a more 
terrible end than that of the hunted stag or fox from the time 
it realizes that its bodily powers are giving out and that it 
must succumb to such a cruel form of death. 

We have also to bear in mind that these animals are very 
highly organized. We are told that the fox is even more highly 
organized than the horse, and is equal in this respect to the dog. 

(Perhaps here I may be allowed to allude to a kindred fact 
which I am quite sure that many are not able to understand. 
Why should our leading animal societies practically confine 
their attention to looking after domestic animals? Do their 
committees really think that the wild animal is less susceptible 
to pain, or do they fear that their subscription list might suffer 
if they do not consider the feelings of their “* Sporting” 
friends? A straight answer to these questions would be 
interesting.) 

But we must not let our enthusiasm run away with our 
powers of reason and justice. It is not the pleasure and health 
of a very small portion of the community which we have now to 
consider—it is the point of view of the animal hunted. Let us 
use our imagination in trying to realize the tortures that 
attend the last hours of the hunted animals. 

The question which we have to answer is this—and the reply 
cannot be long delayed. Are we, as a civilized nation, justified 
in permitting the cruelties which inevitably take place in the 
hunting field ? 
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It has often been said that Nature herself is cruel ; so many 
creatures prey on others for their daily. sustenance that the 
assertion may be true. Whether great suffering is generally 
thus entailed, or whether the brain of the slaughtered animal is 
as a rule put quickly out of action is a matter on which we 
cannot dogmatize. However, such ccnsiderations cannot 
afford any reason why Man, the possessor of a mind immeasur- 
ably superior to that of any other animal, should add to the 
sum of such sufferings which necessarily exist by causing a 
death of prolonged agony to a vast number of highly organized 
animals simply in order that he may derive pleasure thereby. 
—TI am, Sir, &e., NORMAN GRAHAM. 

[This letter was the last one written by the late Mr. Norman 
Graham who, we understand, was occupied with it almost at the 
time ofhisdeath. We desire toexpress here our sincere sympathy 
with his family and friends, and our admiration of his public spirit 
and sincerity, although we do not necessarily share all his views. 

Ep. Spectator.] 


NATIONAL ANIMALS’ WELFARE WEEK 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 

Sir,—The misprision of a cipher, and the translation of 
figures into letters, has made me say, in a letter under the 
above heading in your last issue, that the Animals’ Welfare 
Week beginning on May 8rd, is the first to be held in England. 
It is, actually, the tenth, the first having been celebrated in 
1922, the centenary of Richard Martin’s Act. There are now 
over one hundred and fifty localities in England and Wales 
in which the Council has representatives. 

This year, in addition to activities noted in my previous 
letter, an important development has been the co-operation 
of between sixty and seventy County, Borough and Urban 
Education Committees in England and Wales. This has 
resulted in the distribution to Head Teachers, through these 
Committees, of nearly six thousand sets of suggestions for 
special lessons and methods of celebration of the Week in 
schools. The number of Education Committees co-operating 
is small in comparison with the total number in the country, 
but there are several hundred thousand children in their 
schools. 

The dark side to the picture—dare I mention it—is that 
with very, very few exceptions, the distribution has been at 
the cost of the N.C.A.W.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

36 Gordon Square, J. LeonarnpD CATHER. 

London, W.C.1. 


FLANNELLED FOOLS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I apologise for again intruding on your space, but such 
intrusion is invited by the editorial comment on my letter in 
your last issue. The criticism expressed by the writer of 
** Flannelled Fools ’ (whose satire I confess I enjoyed) could 
only be valid if it were true that informal dress were to be 
worn here week in and week out (Sundays included), that no 
opportunities were to be given to boys to dress in a more 
formal way, and no emphasis were to be placed on the impor- 
tance of ‘‘ correct ’’ clothes and smart personal appearance. 
In point of fact, the truth is the reverse of this, and to hold 
such a view as that expressed above is to misunderstand the 
situation. I hope not only that the informal dress itself may 
be of more pleasing appearance than that now generally worn, 
but that, by insistence on a correct and formal dress for all 
occasions (great and small), the importance of such dress, in 
the eyes of the world, may be emphasised by the very contrast 
with everyday wear. It was a misunderstanding of this 
point on the part of your critic which I wished to correct.— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. L. Jacks 
Mill Will School, London, N.W. (Headmaster). 


“IMPACTS ” 
[Yo the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—It is always nice to be reviewed promptly, and even 
to be damned a week ahead of publication is sometimes more 
satisfactory than to be praised three months after. I am, 
therefore, most grateful to you for the notice of my forth- 
coming volume, Impacts (February 27th) which appeared 
in your issue of February 21st. I cannot help wishing, 


however, that your critic had found time to take a rather 





——. 


less cursory glance at its contents. Had he done 80 
would have discovered that, despite the labels on the dug 
cover, Impacts has no pretensions to being a “ travel-book” 
in the accepted sense, and “ deals” far more with People 
and with problems than it does with places. He might 
also have avoided singling out as one of the best. th 
in the book a “ section dealing with Northern Italy,” Which 
does not exist. ‘The chapter headed “ Riva,” if that is the 
one he has in mind, is simply a character sketch of an Ttalian. 
American workman, encountered by chance on Lake Garda, 
Your reviewer’s description of me as a “ commonplag 
human being,” when compared with “a man of conspicugy 
personality and achievement ” like Professor Arnold To 
is no doubt only too true. But I am not conscious of hay; 
made any claims to the contrary. I am afraid that wit, 
a few outstanding exceptions we novelists are rather a comm, 
place lot, and we are certainly all too human. _If we werent, 
we couldn't aspire even to be “ readable.”—TI am, Sir, &e, 
London, W.C. 1. DouGLas Goxpring, 


- [Our reviewer writes : ‘Iam sorry that Mr. Goldring shoyy 

have considered my review inadequate. With regard to th 
** section dealing with Northern Italy” I can only plead as a, 
excuse my desire to indicate to the reader in a shorthan 
phrase that one of the sketches, namely, that with jx 
travel background in Northern Italy, appeared to me parti. 
cularly pleasing.”’—Ep. Spectator.] 





POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue SENTIMENTAL BURGLAR’S ANSWER, 

May I through your columns thank your correspondent 
“A, G. C.” for his kindly encouragement of the commo 
thief? I confess it was not sentiment which induced ne 
to leave an unwieldy parcel of books—diflicult to burn q 
dispose of otherwise and of not the faintest value to me 
on a doorstep after dark. I do not care to accept unmerited 
praise, but I am pleased to notice of late a distinct improve. 
ment in the attitude of the public towards persons of ow 
profession. Advertisements are sent to the papers begging 
the burglar who took large quantities of silver and jewellery 
from the advertiser’s house to be generous enough to retum 
a hair-bracelet valued for sentimental reasons only, or letter 
of grateful thanks are published similar to that of ‘* A. G, ( 
Gentleman burglars have long been beloved of the novel: 
reading and theatre-going public, but the ordinary han 
working thief has had little good will extended towards hin 
and this improvement in public feeling will no doubt meet 
with the approval it deserves among my fellow craftsmen. 
For reasons with which you will sympathize I cannot give 
my real name, and I do not possess a calling card, so must 
sign myself. A BURGLAR-READER OF THE * SPECTATOR,” 


Birps in LONpDOoN. 


Your bird-loving readers may be interested to know that the 
South African ruddy shelduck presented by Lord Athlone 
have again this year hatched out a brood of four duck 
lings. Last year, the first year after their arrival, they 
had a family of five or six.—W. M. Crook, Devonshire Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


On NOSEs. 


How fortunate that we have Miss Thompson to correct 
Mr. Morton, when he “ makes nonsense” of Waller! But 
surely both of them are wrong. Obviously the line shoul 
read 

‘* Blow, lovely nose !” 


—EpMuND BLAKESLEY, Albemarle Club, 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,” May 7ruH, 1831. 
THe Royau ACADEMY. 

The display of pictures this year is on the whole unsatisfactory, 
for it evinces no marked progress on the part of the exhibitos 
generally. ‘There is much that is excellent in art, undoubtedly, 
and we perceive no falling off on the part of individual artists, 
while some of rising talent give proofs of improvement ;_ but it 
the highest walk there are comparatively but few attempts, and 
those are, with one or two exceptions, not eminently successful. 

CoroNER’s INQUEsTS. 

One of these sapient tribunals sent a young woman to Bow 
Street last Saturday, on suspicion of child-murder. An infant, o 
which they most sagaciously concluded her to have been delivered, 
had been found at Chiswick, under circumstances which led them 
to suppose that it had come to its death unfairly. When the 
young woman was examined, she was found to be still pregnant! 
The Magistrates advised her to prosecute the blockheads that had 
so outraged her feelings by their stupidity. 
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A Shooting Classic 


one! Hawker’s Shooting Diaries. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction by Eric Parker. (Philip Allan. 21s.) 


«That no man hitherto hath written any booke of shootinge, 
faulte is not to be laid in the thinge which was worthye to be 
uppon but of men which were negligente in doinge it, and 
this was the cause thereof as I suppose. Menne that used shootinge 
t.and knewe it best, were not learned ; men that were learned, 
ysed little shootinge, and were ignorant in the nature of the thinge, 
and so few men have been that thitherto were able to write uppon it.” 
The words are Roger Ascham’s, and nearly four hundred 
years old, but they have worn well. In the gun-room the 
Muse has been a rare, and too often rather a ridiculous 
intruder. ‘The ‘** sporting writers” of the last century were 
disarmingly content to earn the epithet and cut their losses 
on the noun. They were honest chroniclers, loyal to a 
quaint and mellow jargon—*“‘ Old Velveteens ”’ for the keeper, 
“Master Longtail” for the pheasant, with commoner 
phrases, later to be hackneyed into journalese. I like them 
gs well as any of their line. It is only recently that the 
stylist has trod the stubbles, picking his adjective as carefully 
as (we are given to understand) he picks his bird, and com- 
placently laying out a bag which is a shade too precious for 
one at any rate of his readers. They are condemned as 
second-rate whose approach to pleasures essentially rooted 
in instinct bears so unmistakably the marks of self-conscious- 
ness. It is fitting that Mr. Eric Parker, the only exception 
to the modern rule, should have edited Peter Hawker’s 
Shooting Diaries, for both are at the top of their respective 
trees. Mr. Parker writes simply, skilfully, and with feeling, 
for an audience ; Colonel Hawker wrote simply, clumsily, 
and with feeling for his own satisfaction. Mr. Parker is 
sophisticated ; Peter Hawker is the thing itself. 

The edition of 1893, long out of print, glorified its pro- 
tagonist by the suppression of such details as the names of 
his companions, the number of his misses, and the fact that he 
caught many of his trout trolling. Mr. Parker, restoring 
these, has adjusted the balance between arms and the man ; 
the Colonel becomes less infallible but more human. Not 
that he missed much. He was a superb game shot. “I... 
got my 23 head in 20 shots, and many very long shots 
among them.” ... ‘* 21 head of game in 20 shots...” 
..“ never missed a bird, except 2 long random shots.” 
Never was pride more honest. His delight at his own 
successes is expressed simply, but without restraint. No 
swagger and no mauvaise honte jar on the reader, for no 
reader was expected. Colonel Hawker noted what was in his 
heart with the same methods and the same motives as he 
noted what was in his bag. He was keeping a diary: 
not being a diarist. He was equally frank—even, I think, 
a little franker—about his failures. He made no excuses 
to himself. ‘‘ The only shooting I got was firing both barrels 
ata hare, which (in rather a bungling way) I killed.” How 
many of us would have been capable of that parenthesis ? 


Bureauctacy 


Bureaucracy Triumphant. By Professor Allen. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Tus little book by Professor Allen very skilfully summarizes 
the gross abuses that have prevailed in ever-increasing 
measure since 1910 in regard to the relations between the 
Crown and the subject. The whole situation was un- 
doubtedly much aggravated by the War; but when Professor 
Allen writes in his preface ‘* comparatively little had been 
published on the subject before 1923,”’ it looks as if professors 
of Jurisprudence did not take. much notice of contemporary 
literature. -Mr. Belloc’s Servile State was published in 1910, and 
he, together with Mr. G. KX. Chesterton and Mr. Cecil Ches- 
terton, continued to write about the subject for some years 
later. I happen to know of three other books published on the 
question between 1916 and 1923. 

A typical instance of what the Crown was doing in 1922 
is given by Professor Allen as follows : 

“ A was lessee of a house from B, and by his lease was bound, inter 
alia, to insure, and if the house was destroyed by fire during his 
tenancy, to rebuild with the insurance money. In 1918 the military 
authorities took possession of the house under the powers. vested 
in them, and used it as a place of internment for German prisoners 


Like almost all men who deserve to be remembered for 
one thing, Peter Hawker was known in his day for many. 
He was a soldier, a musician,.a. traveller, even an inventor. 
He was the best sort of naturalist—an observer self-taught : 
his “‘ various ” column was not, as it too often is nowadays, 
a confession of ignorance. He had a family and many friends. 
He led a very full and very hard life. But he was not strong. 
He lacked the almost legendary indestructibility of Jack 
Mytton, though he exposed himself to the same sort of hard- 
ships. (‘‘ Out all night, and my clothes stiff with frost” : 
some such entry recurs every winter.) He was always 
having to “ quack himself up” with medicine; “.. . so 
weak and ill that I could take nothing but a little brandy 
and milk . . . however, shot most capitally.’” He never 
spared himself; it did not occur to him to do so. Though he 
boasts of his skill, he takes his endurance for granted. 

Hawker did most of his shooting in Hampshire: at Long- 
parish in the autumn, and at Keyhaven, wildfowling, in 
the winter. For preference he went out alone, or with one 
companion. Shooting in parties—battue days he calls them— 
he found an “ unpleasant custom,” and met with it rarely 
outside Norfolk and Suffolk. He shot a few very wild grouse in 
Scotland, and one year he had a memorable day after blackcock 
in Dorset. Mild poaching was—in a gentleman—neither 
disgraceful nor unusual, and the Colonel often travelled 
with a loaded gun in the coach beside him. His best day 
at Longparish was fifty-six partridges, but the seasons varied 
greatly. Hardly a year went by without being branded 
despairingly as the worst “in the memory of the oldest 
man” for some form of sport. The influence that shooting 
exerts on those who follow it would be much weaker if dis- 
appointment were not the keynote of its chronicles. 

Hawker cared nothing for style, though his ‘* Instructions 
to Young Sportsmen ” are written with the measure of grace 
endowed by a classical education on practically all the printed 
matter of his day. Yet here and there in his Diary there 
are touches which might be accounted brilliant in a more 
deliberate composition. A pheasant flushed on a stormy 
day “scrambled down the wind”: geese came over him 
** like a pack of hounds in full cry.” But there is one phrase 
less incidentally vivid but better worth remembering than 
these, for it comes as near as anything can to summing up 
the whole Diary. He is speaking of a day’s wildfowling in 
January; he says it was “‘an odd mixture of ecstasy and 
slavery.” Perhaps the words may help to explain this 
informal monument to an enthusiasm to readers further than 
we are down the path of Progress, for whom, one day, the 
First of September, like the Ides of March, may have impli- 
cations occult from all save scholars, and who will know wild 
geese, as we know the phoenix, only in a proverb. 


PETER FLEMING. 


Triumphant 


of war. During their occupation it was destroyed by fire. Now B, 
the lessor, was entitled to look to somebody for reimbursement ; 
and the rule of law applicable was that A, the lessee, though dis- 
possessed by the military authorities, was still liable to the lessor on 
the covenants of his lease. Naturally both he and A looked to the 
War Office to make good the damage which had occurred through 
their compulsory occupation. The War Office summarily denied 
all liability. The Law Lords did not conceal their disgust at this 
conduct, but were unable to give the lessee relief.” 


I may add that I encountered a similar experience in regard 
to some land at Seaford, although in that case it was the 
Canadian and not the British Government that refused 
compensation. 

Without enumerating any more of the equally gross abuses 
which are very well summarized in the book, I think that no 
reader is likely to quarrel with Professor Allen’s comment : 

“* How can the public respect the law when its very guardians aro 
constantly appearing in support of unjust claims, and when the 
judges are daily compelled to dispense what they know, and openly 
declare, is not justice ?_ Nobody supposes that the Law Officers, as 
individuals, desire to cheat any particular litigant. They are the 
slaves of an evil tradition, a tradition extraordinarily at variance 
with our pious professions of legal virtue, The State is not an honest 
man.” 
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The prosecutions which have occurred in regard to fraud 
on the question of Income Tax have scarcely revealed any 
worse kind of double dealing than the methods which have 
been employed by the Crown. As Professor Allen points out, 
the Crown has employed the methods of the bully and casuist, 
and has always been able to threaten the subject with 
appeals up to the House of Lords. The matter is all the more 
serious because, while the total population of Great Britain 
has within a century approximately quadrupled itself, the 
class of officials has multiplied itself by more than tielve. 

Meanwhile the ordinary English publicist fatuously con- 
gratulates his countrymen on having no system of adminis- 
trative law; but Professor Allen cogently argues with 
examples that the French subject, under the system of adminis- 
trative law which prevails in France, is never so scandalously 
treated as corporations and individuals are in this country. 
The criticism of the Crown proceedings by the judges on the 
Bench, from: the Lord Chief Justice downwards, perhaps 
accounts for the obvious desire of every succeeding Govern- 
ment to overwork and underpay the Bench. It is time that 
public attention was really roused. Every schoolboy has 
heard about Dodson and Fogg; but few citizens seem to be 
aware that the methods of Dodson and Fogg are scarcely 
inferior to the methods of the Crown in litigation as set out in 
this book. 

One might conjecture that these developments since 1910 
were due to the combined influence of the Fabian Society and 
Limehouse oratory. But it is also to be observed that different 
Departments quarrel like cats among themselves, and the 
ferocity of the Civil Servant may well be due to some sort of 
**baulked disposition.”” A life devoid of even such minor 
adventures as surgical operations or issuing writs may result 
in the attitude of “homo homini lupus.” Our social welfare 
pundits should devise some suitable outlet for bureaucratic 
energy in leisure moments. They might begin with a punchball. 

E. S. P. Haynes. 


The First Lord Lytton 
By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 16s.) 


Mr. Sapierr has given us a most interesting book: one so 
interesting that we almost expect the reviewers of the next 
best-seller to clinch their hyperboles by saying “‘ As enthralling 
as Mr. Sadleir’s Bulwer.’ He has, it is true, a theme on 
which it would tax the goddess of the Dunciad to be dull. 
His danger, perhaps, is on the other side. If there is a fault 
to be found with him it is that he heightens his colours. 
His style is at times flamboyant, and his headlines suggest 
film-captions. But here again the cause lies in the sub- 
ject. A man who has soaked himself in Bulwer for several 
months is all but certain to fall’ into tricks of rhetoric and 
extravagances of phrase which echo the rhapsodies of Harold 
or Night and Morning. 

The book is called a “ panorama”: it is, so far as it has 
gone, in great part a gallery of portraits, excellently drawn. 
Bulwer’s contacts, pleasant or unpleasant, with others were 
so numerous that it is impossible to write his biography without 
introducing a dozen minor biographies. Here, it scems to 
us, Mr. Sadleir has been specially successful. His portraits 
of the scorpion Lockhart, of the irresponsible Maginn, of the 
loathsome Westmacott, are in every way admirable; and 
not less so are the sketches of the impish Lady Caroline Lamb 
and the ill-fated L. E. L. But Mr. Sadleir’s chief strength 
is put forth in his account of Bulwer’s disastrous marriage— 
the decisive influence in his strange and chequered existence, 

Bulwer was one of those men who make a success of every- 
thing except their lives. Almost all the elements of greatness 
were present in him, but Nature forgot to mingle them in 
due proportions. With hardly an exception his novels, 
whether he put his name to them or not, gained an amazing 
popularity ; his poems sold like other people’s novels; and 
his plays were performed to crowded audiences during his 
life and after his death. As a statesman he reached a high 
rank, and did more permanently useful work than most— 
did he not send Gladstone on his mission to the Ionian Islands ? 
But there is always a “not quite” to be inscribed on his 
achievements, and his fame, though great and widespread, 
is like that of Reuben. 
Many have ascribed this half-failure or dubious success 


Bulwer: a Panorama. 


‘ 


———$—— 
to a fundamental insincerity in the man, and one hag heard 
him summarily dismissed as a mere humbug. With this 
we cannot concur, and it is pleasant to see that Mr. Sadleip 
also dissents from it. Dealing so far only with Bulwer; 
early days, he has, of course, not yet delivered his fina] judg. 
ment; but it is plain enough, in outline, what that judgment 
will be. Even in Paul Clifford, if not in The Disowneg or 
Falkland, he recognizes a serious purpose. Bulwer, with all 
his dandyish poses, is in Mr. Sadleir’s eyes, essentially jn 
earnest both as a political and social reformer and as a literary 
artist. Like his friend Disraeli, he hid his real self under a 
foppish exterior. The affectations which exasperated 80 
many of his contemporaries, and the unconcealed Vanity 
which stirred their amused contempt, were after al] but 
superficial defects. The secret of the failure lies rather outside 
the man than within. Had circumstances favoured him he 
might have overcome his weaknesses; but fortune, while 
caressing him to a point, was beyond that point his fatal 
enemy. 

In one way it is indeed impossible to feel for him anything 
but admiration. His calamities would assuredly _haye 
broken most men to pieces. He had to meet the envious 
calumnies of the most scurrilous and unscrupulous adversarieg 
that writer ever had, the machinations of false friends, the 
handicap, in later life, of deafness, and above all the tireless 
malignity of a wife whom nothing could appease, and who, 
insane in everything else, had sanity enough to know how 
she could cause him the deepest humiliation. That, with 
all this perpetually on his mind, he should have been able 
to detach himself sufliciently to produce his enormous mas 
of work, and that so little of it should have been actually 
bad, is little less than a miracle. That the work, thug 
produced, should have been without serious faults would 
have been a miracle indeed. Writing was, apparently, the 
anodyne to which he had recourse to deaden his pain; and, 
like other drugs, it had to be taken in ever-increasing doses, 
Scott himself hardly rivalled the speed with which Harold 
was dashed off; and Harold was scarcely out of the printers 
hands when its successor was, if not ready, yet finished, 
Crudity was inevitable with such haste. No wonder that 
the style is often heavy and the wit machine-made. Writing, 
in this case, did not_make the “ exact man.” 

None the less, there is enough to show that genius was 
not wanting; and the abundance is not that of tenuity, 
There is substance in nearly all his novels: and their variety, 
combined with their solidity, is astonishing. There is the 
care-free frivolity of Pelham, the sensationalism of Lucretia 
and Eugene Aram, the Shandyism of The Caxtons, the occultism 
of Zanont and A Strange Story, the historicity of Rienzi and 
Pompeii. And all these are founded on real study. Bulwer 
is not to be confounded with Ainsworth or G. P. R. James, 
He was rapid, but not shallow. This Mr, Sadleir sees; and 
not the least valuable part of his book is the close and 
thoughtful criticism he devotes to the novels which come 
within the scope of this first volume. We look forward 
with eagerness to see how he will deal with the much more 
important works which remain to be discussed in the later 
instalments. kK. E. KELLETT, 



















































The American Leviathan 
The Republic in the Machine 





The American Leviathan : 






Age. By Charles A. Beard and William Beard. (Jonathan 
Cape. 25s.) 





Mr. Cuartes A. Bearp, who this time tackles the problems 
of American life and government with the help of his son in 
place of that of Mrs. Beard, has suggested most of the per 
plexities of those who try to “ draw out leviathan with an 
hook.”? What a monster is the United States of America! 
Mr. Beard searched round for a word to describe it, and could 
do no better—for that matter who could ?—than borrow the 
title which Hobbes used for describing a much smaller State. 
The American Union has either evaded the hook, as 
leviathans presumably do, or, if the hook was ever in its nose, 
has temporarily broken the tackle and got away with it. 
Anyhow, the problem of controlling leviathan remains. Mr. 
Beard says that science and machinery have created new 
complexities for the Government of the United States. That 
is a gentle way of telling the truth. Temporarily, for one 
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ning, the machinery of production has worked too fast for 
pn oe cannot consume quickly enough. It will require 
eae thinking, and an anxious period of adaptation, to 
pou the disturbed equilibrium. This book is a long survey 
r American activities ranging from technology through the 
aiait of American government and the methods of adminis- 
tration, finance, industry, colonization and diplomacy to the 
armed forces. The British reader will wonder when, if ever, 
\mericans will face the simple but formidable question whether 
theit Constitution is really flexible enough for their purpose. 
vr, Beard admits that when an amendment is made to the 
(onstitution it is almost impossible to repeai ihat amendment, 


= though it will not do its work. 

The British people, having proceeded to the complete logic 
of democracy —responsible government, with an executive 
directly answerable to Parliament—may be forgiven for 
yondering Whether the semi-democracy of representative 
government will satisfy the American people indefinitely. The 
American system is so over-equipped with checks and vetoes 

that adjustment to the amazingly changed modern conditions 
isextraordinarily difficult. Mr. Beard complains of the uncer- 
tainties of the law in interpreting the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, but the clash would be slighter if the Constitution, like 
the Law itself, was only a changing body of practice. And the 
Olympian seclusion of the officers of State, who are in effect 
the personal servants of the President, does not make for that 
sensitiveness to opinion which is forced upon “ responsible ”’ 
Ministers in their daily wrestles with the people’s representa- 
tives on the floor of Parliament. Mr. Beard is so frank in 
recognizing fundamental defects that we almost expected him 
todo the unexpected thing and ask (without necessarily giving 
his own answer) whether the American Constitution is quite 
all that American patriotism assumes it to be. 

Mr. Beard’s frankness does, however, lead him to do one 
unusual thing ; he writes plainly of American ‘** Imperialism.” 
“Our modern technological society ’’ he says ** cannot operate 
unless Governments are able to maintain order over wide areas 
of the earth’s surface. The cutting of a single railway line by 
bandits may bring starvation to people hundreds of miles 
away.” That is the simple truth. All the civilized countries 
in the world are associated in their need for primary products 
and for the raw materials of medicine and science, a large 
proportion of which come from the “* backward” tropical 
countries. All that we can say in justice to the backward 
countries is that since humanity cannot do without their re- 
sources, and since the need of the whole is greater than the 
tight of any part, the toll that must be taken from them shall 
be under strict conditions for making them ample beneficiaries 
of the development. 

This is the new ‘“‘ Imperialism *’ which has to be practised 
hy the United States as much as by every other great nation. 
She has her Philippine policy, her Caribbean and her Chinese 
policies. The illustration at p. 688 of U.S. Marines training 
native constabulary in Santo Domingo is significant of it all. 
In Nicaragua there is a site, recently re-surveyed, for a new 
canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific. In another 
generation this canal will be urgently required in the interests 
of all nations to relieve pressure upon the Panama Canal. 
It will be seen why the United States cannot possibly allow 
political partisanship among the Nicaraguans to hold up the 
work of mankind. Nowhere near her doors can she let con- 
fusion pass the bounds of mere inconvenience. Her ‘* Im- 
perial ” policy is the inevitable result of circumstances, though 
many Americans prefer stil! to use the word only of the bad old 
European lust of acquisition. 

Now that the United States is in constant contact with al! 
other countries her absence from the League of Nations is a 
paradox which does not become less startling as time passes. 
“Will he make a covenant with thee ?” Job in his 
description of leviathan. One answer to Mr. Beard’s book is 
that the Covenant awaits the great American people, who 
need not in the least fear that ‘* the companions will make a 
hanquet ” of them. 

The organization of the American Foreign, or, as we should 
say, Diplomatic Service is proof that the modern contacts 
cannot be maintained by the old casual political appointments. 
Mr, Beard is in favour of all the steps that will lead, as we 
think, to the inclusion of the United States in the League. 
Meanwhile he reads his countrymen a very wholesome lecture 


asks 


on the limits of “‘ open diplomacy.” The phrase was so widely 
accepted by Americans, particularly those who followed 
President Wilson, as an implicit condemnation of European 
diplomacy that it is good to read Mr. Beard’s comment that 
“if diplomats must publish all they say, then they will inevit- 
ably talk for ‘home consumption.’ And nothing could be 
more fatal than that to the spirit of conciliation. 


Vitality and Enthusiasm 


Verdi. 21s.) 

Mr. Francis Toye has two qualifications, besides a sound 
musicianship, for undertaking a life of Verdi. These are 
vitality and enthusiasm. Verdi is one of the many men of 
genius who will only yield their quality to a historian of 
generous temper. The positive side of their work, vivid, 
coloured, charged with life, so far outweighs their times of 
weakness that only an enthusiast can communicate its 
essence ; and, from the human point of view, it is the positive 
side that matters. Any overstatement, any exaggerated 
claim is a mere excess of the desirable quality, and can readily 
be discounted. 

Let no one suppose from this that Mr. Toye is uncritical. 
Verdi’s weaknesses get their share of notice, but no more. In 
dealing with his merits, we may feel occasionally that Mr. 
Toye overshoots the mark ; but he so quickly communicates 
to us his own affection and respect for Verdi the composer and 
Verdi the man, that we like him the better for it. A book 
such as this was wanted, and wanted badly. Nobody who is 
interested in human character can fail to respond to this 
simple and extraordinary personality. Mr. Toye shows us a 
man of wonderful directness and sincerity, kindly and ironic, 
courageous under misfortune, and unspoiled by success; a 
composer rich in invention, consistent in purpose, never too 
old to learn, and so modest that he objected, before both of 
his greatest operas, that he was too old to attempt them: a 
countryman who kept to the end his delight in his dogs and 
his little farm of St. Agata. This is a biography for the 
craftsman and for the man in the street. It gives, in full 
detail, the story of Verdi’s life and music. There is an 
analysis of the libretto and music of each opera, with frequent 
quotations from the score, and there are numerous photo- 
graphs and facsimiles. 

His treatment of Otello shows Mr. Toye’s characteristics 
at their fullest. With perfect justice he protests against the 
critics who have regarded this opera as sui generis, and shows 
it to be the culmination of a technique which Verdi had been 
developing from Oberio onward. It is obvious, even to an 
amateur, that the hand which wrote the first baritone aria in 
I Due Foscari, and the unexpected, ‘“* Ah, si ben mio coll’ 
essere’ from the third act of Il Trovatore (Mr. Toye, in his 
analysis of that opera, speaks of its ‘“‘ almost Mozartean 
tenderness’), was the same hand that wrote the love-duet 
at the end of Act I. All that Mr. Toye writes of the charac- 
terization and construction of Otello is admirable, until we 
come to this : 


‘Has the love, the anguish, the passion and hatred of human 
beings ever been presented to an audience with deeper insight or 


By Francis Toye. (Heinemann. 
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poignancy than in this music? I think not. Shakespeare himself 
did not do, could not have done, better.” 

By his leave, the way to think justly of Verdi’s Otello is to 
forget that there ever was a Shakespeare. Otherwise, we might 
be tempted, for instance, to relate the short recitative ‘“* Tu ! 
indietro ! fuggi!’? and the aria that follows (‘“‘ Ora e per 
sempre addio .... ’’) to Shakespeare’s record of the same 
occasion. When the comparison is out of mind, the splendid 
summits of Verdi’s achievement stand up at their full stature, 
and we can admire without reserve an operatic masterpiece. 

The peculiar gift of Verdi was effectiveness. At its accus- 
tomed level, examples of this gift thrill one with a sense of 
their astonishing aptness to the moment. The change over 
from Leonora’s music to Manrico’s in the Miserere is a typical 
instance of this dramatic sense—one of hundreds from the 
long range of Verdi’s operas. Often he went further, to an 
effect which sends a shudder from the very spirit of drama, as 
when, after Rigoletto has the body in the sack, the Duke’s 
voice is suddenly heard singing a snatch of his song. This, 
if the tension and rhythm of the preceding scene have been 
held, is one of the most tremendous effects the stage can show. 
But Verdi can reach something beyond “‘ effect’? : something 
which ranges near the claims of Mr. Toye. The duet from the 
end of the first act of Otello is utterly lovely, and the short 
phrase for strings that closes it is magical. That he achieved 
Otello at the age of seventy-three is a sufficient testimony to 
the composer’s vitality, and sufficient excuse for the bio- 
grapher’s enthusiasm. 

Finally, here are words of Verdi’s own, written in 1875, 
which should be posted up on every studio wall in letters of 
gold : 

‘**T should like a young man, when he begins to write, never to 
think about being a melodist or a futurist or any other of the 
devils created by pedantry. ... If the day ever comes when 
we cease to talk of melody or harmony: of Italian or German 
schools: of past or future, &c. &c.—then perhaps the kingdom of 
art will be established. 

‘** Another calamity of the present time is that all the works of 
these young men are the product of fear. Everybody is 
excessively self-conscious in his writing, and, when these young 
men sit down to compose, their predominant idea is to avoid 
antagonising the public and to enter into the good graces of the 
critics. You tell me that my success is due to a fusion of these 
two schools. I never gave either of them a thought.” 

The date might well be fifty years later, and the subject 
another than music. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Bela Kun 


Bolshevism in Hungary: the Bela Kun Period. By Baron 
Albert Kaas and Fedor de Lazarovics. (Grant Richards. 16s.) 
Tur Bolshevist Government, which held power in Hungary 
from March to August of 1919, was for that unhappy country the 
cause of some of the worst misfortunes which it has had to 
endure in modern times. It is comprehensible that Hun- 
garians should look back upon its era with nothing but 
bitterness. On the other hand, from a purely literary point 
of view, it provides its historians with a superb story. So 
quickly has the world returned to comparative sobriety that 
already it is difficult to realize that that fantastic drama 
was not the figment of some romantic novelist’s imagination, 
but the actual stuff of a nation’s living experience; and 
yet it was all happening only ten years ago, and the wounds 
which those few months inflicted are not yet healed. Bela 
Kun, a Jewish journalist from Transylvania, of obscure 
origin and more than dubious past, became dictator of 
Hungary on the crest of two great emotional impulses : 
the revolutionary tendencies of the industrial workers and 
the soldiers, against which the countryside, under its feudal 
system of huge landed estates, provided no counterpoise, 
and the outraged national sentiment of the whole Magyar 
nation, which perceived that the policy of its former leaders, 
however honourable their motives, had surrounded Hungary 
with enemies and brought her to the verge of dismemberment. 
His social policy of extreme Communism, narrow and unin- 
telligent, and reinforced in its later stages by bloodthirsty 
terrorism, soon earned him the hatred of most of his subjects ; 
but he only fell when in his turn he was defeated by a foreign 
enemy. 
The authors of this book write with unconcealed venom 
of Kun and his assistants, to whom they are unwilling to 


alle 


give credit even for the patriotic motives which cents: 
inspired some of them. Neither do they explain the tel 
conditions which led to the revolution in the first j 
and their consequent inability to show any reasonable Case 
why the Communists should ever have attained Power, o 
having attained it, should have kept it even for a i 
day, gives a certain feeling of incompleteness to their book, 
On the narrower subject of Kun and his doings, however 
they provide a most vivid and detailed account, the vale 
of which is much enhanced by a collection, in the form of 
an appendix, of some of the main documents of the period, 
Of all Europe’s Socialist and Communist Governments 
that of Kun was certainly the most doctrinaire and the leag 
intelligent. He was the faithful pupil of Lenin, with whon 
he held daily conversations on the wireless, but he had 
neither Lenin’s genius nor his capacity for seeing his oy 
mistakes. His financial, administrative and social Measures 
were almost invariably unfortunate. He ruined his country's 
credit with great speed and thoroughness, antagonized an 
frightened the peasants, and, of course, made immedi 
and undying enemies of the bourgeoisie. The blackest sid 
of his rule was, however, the “ Red Terror,” in which , 
large number of persons perished. A Jew named Szamuelly 
scoured the country with detachments known as “ Lenin 
Boys,” and an ex-sailor named Czerny presided over the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, which used to allow the defendant 
and his counsel one minute apiece for their case. “ There. 
upon the judges retired and the death sentence was passe 
according to previous arrangement.” Little of Kun’s mk 
was edifying, much was horrible, and a great deal was 
grotesque. This must have made painful writing for Hungarians, 
but to read, it combines all the merit of a first-class thriller 
with the added spite of reality. Its undoubted bias and 
faults of perspective, and the weaknesses commonly attendant 
on dual authorship, cannot detract from the interest of the 
story: It should be added that the chapters on the counter. 
revolutionary Governments in Vienna, Arad and Svzeged 
throw much light on a little known chapter of history, and 
in particular on the tortuous policy pursued by France ip 
the Danube valley in 1919. C. A. MAcartyey, 





A Russian Aristocrat’s Memories 

Glimpses of High Politics. By N. V. Tcharykow. (Allen and 
Unwin. 16s.) 

A trite and forbidding title introduces a most attractive 
volume of reminiscences. The writer was a diplomat in the 
Imperial Russian service. His memoirs will furnish the 
student of ‘“‘ high politics” with no new facts of importance; 
but the ordinary reader will find in them a remarkably vivid 
evocation of a now distant past. They were written, or 
completed, only a year ago just before M. Tcharykow’ 
death at the age of seventy-five. But an old man’s memories 
of his youth are fresher than those of his later years; and 
two-thirds of the book, including all the best chapters, are 
devoted to the first thirty-five years of his life. From an 
abundance of material one may select two pictures which stand 
out unforgettably in the reader’s mind as he lays down the 
book: the Russian countryside in the twenty years which 
followed the freeing of the serfs, and Central Asia as it was 
when the Russians first opened it up in the ’eighties. 

The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 was the outstanding 
memory of Tcharykow’s boyhood. He was, as Russian aristo- 
crats went, a Liberal, though his grandfather ‘ died of a broken 
heart ” at the prospect of the reform ; and his sympathies lay 
on the side of the emancipated peasant. He sketches very 
well the emotion with which the announcement was reccived, 
and the gradual disillusionment which followed it. The 
limited parcels of land which the peasants were allowed to 
buy became the property, not of the individual, but of the 
peasant community or mir, which was the unit for administra 
tion and taxation. These measures ** sowed among the liberated 
serfs those revolutionary tares which were to ripen in 19% 
and to be garnered by the Bolsheviks in October 1917.’ 
The Bolsheviks are now, in the view of M. Tcharykow, 
repeating the same blunder. Having allowed the peasant fot 
some years to taste the sweets of individual ownership, they 
are re-establishing the old community system in the shape of 
collective farms. It-is a suggestive analysis ; but time alone 
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by Walter Proudfoot 


The coroner called it 
an accident, but Mrs. 
Crundling said her scape- 
goat nephew was impli- 
cated. 


the WINDING 
LANE 
by Sir Philip Gibbs 
‘Author of “‘ Middle of the 
Road,” etc. “ This ab- 
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will show whether the modern Russian peasant reacts in the 
same way as his ancestor of sixty years ago. Historical 
analogies sometimes mislead ; and many changes have occurred 
during the last fifteen years which were not dreamed of in 
the kindly, but rather naive, philosophy of a Russian Liberal 
landowner. 

The interest of M. Tcharykow’s years of service in Central 
Asia is of another kind. He was appointed in 1884 as diplom- 
atic secretary to the Governor-General of Turkestan, and 
afterwards became the first accredited Russian representative 
at the Court of the Khan of Bokhara. The check which 
the Powers had administered at the end of the Russo-Turkish 
War to Russian designs on Constantinople turned the ambition 
of the Russian Government to less coveted regions on the 
border of Persia, Afghanistan and China. Empire-building 
is sometimes supposed to be an exclusively British industry ; 
and it is instructive and amusing to find this Russian diplomat 
playing the réle, and talking the jargon, of the Empire-builder 
with the best. He even has the audacity to depict the Russian 
advance in Central Asia as a counter-move forced on the 
Russian Government by Lord Beaconsfield’s menacing 
forward policy in India and Afghanistan! Whatever her 
motives, the record of Russia’s colonization of Central Asia 
is not a bad one. Thirty years of unbroken peace from the 
time the Russians took Merv in 1884; the building of three 
thousand miles of railway across the scantily populated 
Steppe (an enterprise now supplemented by the opening of the 
Turk-Sib Railway last year); and the opening of remote 
Bokhara to trade and to Western ideas—these are concrete 
achievements which it would be unfair to belittle. M. 
Tcharykow hassome amusing stories to tell of how he enhanced 
the prestige of the “‘ Great White Tsar” by accurately 
predicting an eclipse of the moon, and by inviting a Bokharan 
Minister to talk to his absent secretary on the telephone. 
“IT quite understand,” said the Minister, “that the Russians, 
who are so wonderfully clever, should invent a machine to 
talk to each other in their own tongue, but how that machine 
can talk Persian I cannot understand.” 

It should be added that the book (the interest of which is 
not by any means confined to the two sections we have 
mentioned) is written in impeccable English, M. Techarykow 
having been educated from the age of ten to fourteen in the 
Edinburgh High School, where he was taught to write ‘‘in 
the style of Macaulay’s Essays.’ The result does credit to 
the training, though it would never have occurred to us to 
father his direct and altogether unpretentious prose on the 
author of Warren Hastings. 


A Poet’s ‘Coal 


The Religion of Man. By Rabindranath Tfagore. Being the 
Hibbert Lectures for 1930. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Tacore’s Hibbert Lectures have a special interest of 
their own; not because they set out a new, or even a very 
impressive, religious synthesis, but because they admit us to 
the inner life of a distinguished and creative personality. His 
religion, he says frankly, is that of a poet; not that of a 
theologian or a philosopher. It is based on the findings of 
intuitive imagination, and eludes cults and dogmatic formulas. 
In its reliance on the * inner light,” its emphasis on the human 
soul as peculiarly the temple of the Supreme Spirit, it reveals 
ean unexpected likeness to Quaker doctrine; and a definite 
reaction from the traditional philosophy of Hindu theism. 
The poet finds his own closest spiritual affinities among the 
Baul Singers of Bengal; a quasi-Vaishnavite sect, quite 
unorganized and undogmatic, without scriptures, symbols, 
or special shrines, who follow the * way of love ’’ and worship 
the Divine revealed in the human heart-——‘‘ the Person wao 
is in all persons,” the infinite manifested in finite individuals. 
* If this faith,” says Tagore, ‘‘ be blamed for being anthropo- 
morphic, then Man is to be blamed for being Man, and the 
lover for loving his dear one as a person, instead of as a principle 
of psychology.’’ We seem then to have here, in an Indian 
setting, the religious attitude which Blake summed up in 

four immortal lines: 
“God Appears and God is Light 
To those poor Souls who dwell in Night, 


But does a Human Form display 
To those who dwell in Realms of day.” 


The stages by which the poet moved from the unitarian theism 


——. 
of the Brahmo Samaj to this non-dogmatic yet incarngt 
creed, are given with great frankness and simplicity, The 
whole emphasis lies on personal impressions ; authority 
hardly ever invoked, though the sayings of Zarathustra ani 
Lao Tze are quoted with approval as supporting this half. 
mystical religion of humanity. Man at his best and noble 
is our best and noblest witness to God ; and the true Nature of 
Man is not to be seen in the lowly origin of many of his im. 
pulses, but in the creative force which enables him to transform 
them, and thus draw ever nearer ‘*‘ Him in whose image ye 
are made.” The * chuckle of an exultant disillusionmen» 
which Tagore detects in modern literature, merely testifi, 
to the ignorance and stupidity of those who cannot distingyjy 
between raw material and finished product. 

It is needless to say that the poet’s thesis is set forth.j, 
language of great distinction and beauty. It is illustrat 
by many sketches and impressions of the Indian soul in its 
simplicity and innate spirituality: the poor and unletterg 
who, like the fisherman whom he saw on the Ganges “ singing 
with an inward absorption of mind,” are yet ‘ emancipatedja 
the heart of the Eternal.” Such an emancipation of spin 
is the supreme gift the East can make to the West. But iti 
a proof of Tagore’s wide sympathy and genuine insight, tha 
he realizes that there is also a gift for the West to make to the 
East before the “ religion of man” can be complete: the 
impulse to ‘‘ direct divine service,”’ as expressed in the practical 
service of humanity, the spreading of beauty and order upm 
earth : 

“ T refuse to think that the twin spirits of the East and the Weg, 
the Mary and Martha, can never meet to make perfect the realizatin 
of truth. And in spite of our material poverty in the Kast and th 
antagonism of time, I wait patiently for this meeting.” 


‘onal 
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The Five Red Herrings. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollan, 
7s. 6d.) 

Mystery in the Channel. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Collins, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Four Answers. By John Cobnor. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Death of an Editor. By Vernon Loder. (Collins. 7s, 64.) 

The Choice. By Philip Macdonald. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder in Earl’s Court. By Neil Gordon. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

The Quest. By N. A. Temple-Ellis. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Malice Aforethought. By Francis Iles. (Mundanus. 33s.) 


ARNOLD BENNETT, when attacking periodically the detective 
novel, used to eomplain that the intellectual puzzle, whe 
presented, as many detective novels present it, with the 
minimum of ‘* human interest,’ was unreadable ; and some 
of us who liked reading detective novels would reply that the 
bare puzzle-convention undoubtedly had its charms for 4 
good many minds. This difference of opinion is very wel 
illustrated by the first four novels which appear on our list 
Mr. Crofts is the best-known, almost the onlie begetter, of the 
puzzle-convention ; his characters are not characters at all; 
they are—to use a biological metaphor—extremely simple 
structures provided only with name-labels and impregnable 
alibis, which latter it is the business of the detective to break 
down. Mr. Loder is a less-skilled practitioner in the same 
school; Mr. Cobnor, new, so far as I am aware, to the trade, 
produces a variant which is elaborated but in principle the 
same; while the whole point of Miss Sayers’ new novel lies 
in the breaking of an impregnable alibi by means of an elabor 
ate examination of time-tables, ticket-punches, «c., which 
really taxes the intelligence to follow. Lord Peter Wimsy 
and the other pleasant fantasies wherewith Miss Sayers 
wont to adorn her novels, have retired into the background; 
and the chief adornment which she here permits herself isa 
vivid transcription of the local speech of Galloway. 

Miss Sayers’ book is perhaps the clearest example of the 
problem of the “ pure-puzzie” book. Many of her most 
devoted readers, of whom I am one, have been disappointed 
by The Five Red Herrings, finding it dry and dull, and realizing 
sadly, after the first few chapters, which of the rather indistit- 
guishable artists was bound to turn into the murderer. Yet 
others have appreciated it immensely, and Mr. Michael Sadleit 
has given it a “boost”? which has resounded through every 
receiving-set in the British Isles. The explanation, I think; 
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Carl Van Doren’s 


SWIFT 


“Here is a marvellous subject 
for the modern biographer, and 
here at last (for one might have 
expected it before) is the bio- 
graphy.” Vogue. “The first 
really important modern ap- 
proach to one of the most 
exciting, and enigmatic, not to 


say alarming, of writers.” Liver- 
pool Post. “Excellently done, 
and will be of interest to all 
readers of Swift.” Spectator. 
“Mr. Van Doren’s book is en- 
grossing.” Gerald Gould in the 


Daily News. 10s. 6d. 
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A 
PAGAN’S 


PILGRIMAGE 


LLEWELYN 


POWYS 


7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Powys has written an account of his passage to the 
Holy Land lightly, quietly, with some wistfulness, a deal 
of the humour bred of the Dorset countryside, and the 
clear penetration of a philosopher whose logic has not 


outstripped his humanity. 


The Press says: 


“. . a cheerful travel-book— of the spirit as well as 
the body.” —OBSERVER. 

“His book is a tribute to the poetic significance of the 
origins of Christianity. He writes with great feeling.”’ 


EVERYMAN. 
“He has dexterity, delighting in cdd words . . . he is a 
pagan, a materialist, but he is devout: too devout to be 


centent in any sect or flock; far too devout to be any ot! 


than—smiling, tender, genuine as a ro:k—himself: the 


very blossom of all truce devcutness,’””— 
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“A very learned, interesting 
and important book.” 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
FOREIGN POLICY 


OF CASTLEREAGH 
1812-1815 
by C. K. WEBSTER, Litt.D. 


Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales. 
“ Of first-class importance as an_ historical 
work, for he is the chief authority on this 
subject. But it will also delight the general 
reader by the delightful and intimate picture 
that it gives of the men and the problems 
of the time.” ¥. L. Hammond in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
“A work which does at last something 
like full justice to the memory and achieve- 
ments of a great British statesman.” 
TIMES 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


by A. C. WARD 


Author of ‘“‘ Twentieth Century Literature,” 
“The Nineteen-twenties,” etc. 
A fascinating survey of English prose litera- 
ture from Chaucer to the present day, 
written not only as a review of the great 
authors and their works, but even more as 
a guide to the best ways of enjoying their 
books and appreciating their personalities. 
5s. net. 


THE FIGHTING KINGS 
OF WESSEX 


by G. P. BAKER 
[ Author of *‘Hannibal,” “‘ Tiberius Caesar,” etc. 
“ The early story of England, not as some 
dusty bypath, but as part of the pageant of 
mankind.” SUNDAY TIMES 
““ Very good reading; . . agreatstory . . 
and he tells it well.” NEW STATESMAN 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PEACE 


by A. C. F. BEALES 
“A very valuable piece of work.” MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN.  ‘“‘ Well documented, 
well proportioned, will have lasting value 
for study and reference.” ‘Times Lit. Supp, 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


MATE IN 2 MOVES 
by BRIAN HARLEY 
Chess Editor of the “Observer” 
A feast of examples of the “ two-move ” 
Chess problem with the principles of each 
type explained. Invaluable to both solvers 
and composers. 55. net 
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G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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lies in the fact that there are a limited number of possible 
variants of the pure puzzle ; and that when one has read a 
sufficient number, unless one possesses the type of mind that 
goes on solving crossword puzzles for ever and ever, one 
becomes jaded and demands some additional flavouring to the 


puzzle-dish. 


and got on with it a little quicker. 
of time-tables of past events becomes wearisome. 
is very heavy going; he has done better than this. 


Mr. Macdonald does believe in adding red pepper to the dish 
The Choice is worked up in a highly- 

it is intended to curdle the reader's 
blood with horror at the mental agonies of its characters, and 
if the reader does not demand a high degree of plausibility 
it will certainly succeed. Mr. Macdonald writes with vigour 
and vividness ; but he writes so many books that they cannot 


—quantities of it. 
sensational manner ; 


all be good. The present one falls into the beta class. 
There follow two shockers, and one study in crime. 


with good-at-heart wastrel, drugs and marriageable girl. 


is very readable—which is higher praise than some of those 
unused to shockers might think—and it can be read in an 
ambitious, and written with 
very well how 
to stage the opening of a mystery—the quiet life upon 


hour. 
much more care. 


The Quest is more 
Mr. Temple-Ellis knows 


which strange happenings, slowly increasing in horror, 
gradually intrude. Unfortunately, he has not an _ equal 


gift for plots, and his final always 


plausibility to an unforgivable extent. 


explanations 


chapters. 


Mr. Francis Iles, whatever be the distinguished name which 
this pseudonym covers, knows how to write and to sketch 
This story, in the manner of Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, 


character. 


I should therefore recommend both Miss Sayers 
and Mr. Crofts to the puzzle fanatics, and to others who have 
not yet read more than two or three books by the latter. 
Mr. Cobnor had a good idea, but should have elaborated it less 
The continual reiteration 
Mr. Loder 


Murder 
in Earl’s Court is a pleasant, straightforward story, complete 


lack 
The Quest would be a 
good book if one could avoid reading the last two or three 











SMOKERS 
GIVE THEIR 


APPROVAL 
TO 


RHODIAN 


EXCEPTIONAL PIPE TOBACCOS 


5 Varieties: 
RHODIAN CURLY CUT RHODIAN NAVY CUT 
RHODIAN MIXTURE RHODIAN FLAKE 
RHODIAN ROUGH CUT 


acat 1 Donn Oz. 


Also RHODIAN-DE-LUXE. Sweetened in Bond. 


R.H. 134, 


1/1 per oz. 

















of a doctor who decided to murder his wife is sordid, eXciti 
and economically written ; and the surprise at the end is ~ 
cellently stage-managed. Mundanus are to be congratulate 


M.I, Coxz, 








Vicisti, Galilaee P 


Sindiga, the Savage. By Eric A. Beavon. (Harpers, 1,. bi) 
THE growing interest in Africa was bound sooner or later 
produce a novel of contact. The theme is an epic ~ 
the interaction of black and white, their mutual antipathig 
loyalties, reactions, afford scope for bold and original treat 
ment. The day of the Haggard romance is past and We at 
finding that living facts are far more romantic. 

But the novel of contact has not yet been written. Sindigg 
starts well: the first part of the book is excellent, In it 
we see the Gusii living their traditional life before the con; 
of the white man: their loves and hates, wars and everyday 
life, are well and interestingly told by one who appears ty 
know them intimately. Sindiga, the son of Nyambati, i 
the hero of destiny. 

Then the white man comes, and we are badly let down, 
Mr. Beavon, who on internal evidence would appear to be 
an American and possibly a missionary, is no longer conte, 
to write down things as he sees them: he no longer alloy 
his characters to speak for themselves, but puts into the, 
mouths and minds his own views of the proper reaction g 
Africans to white influence. The psychology becomes wild, 
and we end in a riot of conversion and EKuropeanization tg 
which even Sindiga succumbs. It is a pity that all this x 
so partisan, as there were the makings of a good book here, 
though why the author speaks throughout of “ Kaffir” 
we cannot imagine, especially when he would also apply 
the word to Moslemized Swahili. 

It is strange, too, that the sun which saw the birth ¢ 
Sindiga should have risen in the West. 





























New Novels 


GAUNTLET. By Lord Gorell. (Murray. ‘s. 6d.)—Here is 
a hundred per cent. happy-ending romance. A brid 
foolishly and precipitately leaves her wealthy husband, 
but is rescued unharmed. Improbable in both sense, 
but charming. 


SNOBS. By M. A. Dormie. 
light-hearted, fairly amusing diary of an America 
married into an English “county” family. Th 
‘** Britishers ”’ and the girl’s mother, who loved to “ mak 
whoopee,”’ are types, but the girl is warm and alive. 

"VANTAGE STRIKER. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemam, 
Zs. 6d.)—A temperamental Rugby International, 4 
Lady Sarah Benedict, a Prime Minister, his wicked rival; 
a midnight bathe, a murder, suspicion, arrest, Broadmom, 
malarial mosquitoes, mania, Home Office pathologist, 
wedding bells: Miss Simpson blends her _ ingredient 
bravely, but—— 

HOUSE WITH THE MAGNOLIAS. By Ralph Arnold 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—-Adolescence chronicled with cham 
and humour. The story is too slight, and its atmospher 
too redolent of an amiable normality for the tragic clima 
not to seem arbitrary and incongruous. But Mr. Arnold 
will be well worth watching if he develops his bent fa 
comedy. 

THREE MEN. By Padraic Colum. (Elkin Mathews and Marnt 
Limited Edition. 6s.)—Mr. Colum’s short story is 
flimsy bagatelle. He gently mocks at the three strange 
nonentities who believe themselves ‘‘ Illuminati.” Signed 
by the author and prettily got up. 

DEAR LOVERS. By John C. Moore. (Dent. 7s. 6d)- 
The author's tendency to make Cupid a text for a sermo 
is tiresome in what is otherwise a delightfully fres, 
sincere and spontaneous tale of farm life in the Cotswolds 

TWO-AND-TWENTY. By C. S. Forester. (The Bodley 
Head. ‘7s. 6d.)—Mr. Forester maintains his reputatio 
as a word-magician, and has enchanted us again, thi 
time with the tale of a prize-fighter poet, whose lov 
story is as amazing and inconsequent as his whole life 


FOUR IN FAMILY. By Humphrey Pakington. (Chatto 
and Windus. ‘7s. 6d.)—We are delighted to welcome 
book with an entirely new pattern. Apparently the autho 
has observed a family, seen it to be ridiculous and char 
ing, and has recorded its conversation during consequetl 
aoe inconsequent moments, The result is joy to tht 
reader. 








(Appleton. 7s. 6d.)—Th 
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EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Decca lists—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers resid- 

ing out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 


Nore: This approval offer does not apply 
to overseas customers, 


ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 








Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 


Write for lists and full information, 


fred Imhof. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M, THE KING OF SPAIN, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 


112-116 WC. 1. 
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UNA LALL LLL ADLAAAAL A A 


THE TIMES: ‘A mine of valuable material.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘What a contrast between 
the divine spark of such a Generalship and the 
drab pedantry of 1914-1918.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES: ‘Lord D’Abernon writes with 


masterly simplicity and compression of style.’ 


EVENING STANDARD: ‘A thrilling day-to- 
day account.’ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 




















From A. & C. 


BLACK’S 


SPRING LIST 
LIFE AND EVOLUTION 


An Introduction to General Biology 

By S. J. HOLMES, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in the 

University of California. 226 illus. 12/6 net 
“ The treatment is competent, comprehensive and clear, and the 

book is eminently readable.”"—Nature. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ATOMISM 

From Democritus to Bohr 

By J. C. GREGORY, Lecturer in Chemistry in University of 

Leeds. 10/6 net 
“A useful history . . . this book should be in every library." — 

Manchester Guardian. 


EUROPE IN THE 17th CENTURY 
By DAVID OGG, M.A. 2nd edition, with 4 maps. 15/- net | 

“Tt shows ... the range of interest and sympathy upon | 
which the true value of history depends."—The Times. 


PEASANT COSTUME IN EUROPE 

By KATHLEEN MANN. 12/6 net 
“ Skilfully executed and excellently reproduced in colour and | 

black-and-white."—The Times. 


AUSTRIA 
By J. D. NEWTH. With 24 page illustrations in colour by 
E. Harrison Compton. 7/6 net 


MORE FROM THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 
By ALBERT SCHWEITZER, D.Theol., D.Med., D.Phil. | 








| 





























16 pages from photographs. 6/- net | 
THE ROMANCE OF FISH LIFE 
By W. A. HUNTER, F.Z.S. Fully illustrated. 3/6 net 





SILVER | 
The Life Story of an Atlantic Salmon 

By R. L. HAIG-BROWN. | Illustrated by Capt. J. P. 
Moreton, M.c. 3/6 net 


THE ARMS OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE 

Described by Col. R. W. OLDFIELD, M.A., cf Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and with 20 plates in colour from drawings 


by W. G. Bracxa.t and A. Cousins. 3/6 net 


ARABIA ‘| 
By SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 
THE BALTIC STATES: 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
By HEBE SPAULL 

Additions to the “ Peeps” series. 








Fully illustrated. 
Each 2/6 net 





Complete detailed list sent on application to 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 





W.1 


















































GAUDIER-BRZESKA 


An EXHIBITION of Drawings and Sculptures by Henri | 
Gaudier-Brzeska is now being held in the Court House. 
The Exhibition will remain open during May. 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 


An EXHIBITION of Art Books published by ‘‘ The 
Studio ” is being held in the Art Department on the 
Ground Floor. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The Magazines 


In the Nineleenth Century for May, Marshal Lyautey writes 
about the International Colonial Exhibition, which he seems 
to conceive primarily as an anti-Communist demonstration, 
and as a proof that European ‘civilization is not so bankrupt 
as it is said to be. Mr. Rudolf Kircher writes about the 
German-Austrian Pact, which he regards as a test case for the 
League system. He also’ points out some consequences of a 
veto which may well cause hesitation even on the part of 
France. Sir Edward Grigg shares the growing belief that 
there is a future for Liberal-Unionism, on certain conditions 
which he lays down... The Rev. J. C. Hardwick tells, the 
hard truth, that what is afflicting the Church to-day is not a 
shortage of clergy, but a shortage of laity—not too small a 
staff, but an unwieldy organization. 

In the Contemporary the most remarkable article is one by 
Sir George Young, on the new party, which he describes as 
the first revolt of the ruling classes since Runnymede, and 
makes a good if rather fanciful case for it. Mrs. Kinross 
writes charmingly about ‘** The Child of Promise,’’ and what 
happens to the promise. Sir Leslie Scott writes a rather stiff 
but practical article about the present danger which threatens 
the rule of law in this country. Mr. Dingle Foot defends the 
policy of the Liberals. Mr. G. E. R. Gedye and Professor 
Friedrich Hertz write about the Austro-German ‘* Bombshell.” 
Mr. Gregory Robinson makes accessible to the public in a 
palatable form some of the new material about Drake. 

The Fortnightly begins with a continuation of the extracts 
from M. Siegfried. Sir John Marriott makes some useful 
suggestions for the Indian question in a rather unsympathetic 
article. Mr. J. H. Harley. writes about the breaking down 
of trade barriers under the title ** Trade Union in Europe.” 
Miss Isabel Butchart contributes perhaps the best article in 
a rather dull number, on ‘* Whitewashing The Prince Regent.” 
There are also two poems by Mr. Richard Church. 

Blackwoods has what we all expect of Blackwoods, and in 
addition a criticism of Kitchener by Sir John Fortescue, 
and some well written recollections of his time as British Envoy 
at the Court of Nepal, by Lieutenant-Colonel Kennion. 


Some Books of the Week 


The Austro-German Customs Union Project (Orbis, 1s.) is a 
reprint of the speech delivered by Dr. Benes in the Czecho- 
slovak Chamber of Deputies on April 23rd this year. Large 
portions of the speech are so disingenuous that they read like 
the very finest of irony. Nevertheless, where Dr. Benes 
comes to deal with the practical results of the pr posed 
Union, and with the practical alternatives to it, he is on 
much firmer ground. He has hard words to say of European 
economic policy in general, and of that of Czechoslovakia in 
particular, which are not at all undeserved, and his argument 
that the proposal will not give way to mere negative arguments, 
but requires an alternative and more effective policy on the 
part of all Europe, is the soundest of good sense. He is right 
also in regarding the importance of the Union to Germany 
as mainly political, as is made plain in an article in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Rudolf Wircher, but he 
does not mention the political consequences in Germany 
should the proposal suffer anything in the nature of a defeat. 
It is the disastrous nature of these consequences which render 
an alternative way out essential. Fortunately it appears 
from the whole tenour of the speech that the apprehension 
which has been aroused has acted as a stimulant to constructive 
action, and in this Dr. Benes can be trusted to bear a leading 
part. On the whole, the speech will be encouraging to many 
people who had begun to despair of any action being taken 
by M. Briand’s committee. 
* * * * 


As an introduction to the study of the Colour problem, the 
reprint of Professor J. W. Gregory’s Conway Memorial Lecture 
could not be bettered. In Race as a Political Facior (Watts, 
2s.) Professor Gregory points out the growing importance of 
Racial Problems, describes the three chief policies advocated 
for dealing with these problems, and discusses the diflicult 
question of ‘** human cross-breeding.” He considers ‘ the 
intermarriage of members of the three primary races of man- 
kind produces in general inferior and unreliable progeny. 
. . . Segregation in mass should be accompanied by adequate 
opportunities for individual intercourse, so that the races may 
be of mutual assistance and co-operate without the ill-will 
generated when people of different colours and standards of 
life meet in the market-place in the anxious struggle for their 
daily bread.’ A wise but not entirely courageous policy. 

* * * * 

One need not be by any means a place-name addict to enjoy 
Mr. E. C. Ellice’s Place-Names of Glengarry and Glenquoich 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.), of which a second and revised edition is 
issued containing a new and excellent chapter on the birds of 
the district by Mr. Murdoch Matheson, gamekeeper and deer- 


e— 
stalker in Glengarry. The explanations of the local 
give within limits almost a complete picture of a High’ 
community—of its’ blood-feuds and murders, its’ lawles 
and cattle-lifting, and of its eerie superstitions. Witn 
name of Blar-na-Léine, the Field of the Shirts, ee te 
1544 the Macdonalds, aided by some Camerons, foy ht. - 
Frasers over a land-quarrel, and the Frasers, to fight the ’ 
engaged in their shirts alone. So desperate was the 
and so wearied the clansmen “ with their two-handed gy, 
and the heat that they went into the loch in couples 
struck each other with their dirks.”” A wild land and g ber 
land too. Alastair Dubh (Black Sandy) takes a certain 
lord deerstalking to the top of a hill, and with small Rpg 
but to impress the visitor with the extent of his chief’s proper, 
waved his arms in the air with “ All that you see and ante 
you don’t see, that’s Glengarry’s.” 

* * * * 


The Story of Sierra Leone (Longmans, 4s.), which has been 
written by Mr. F. A. J. Utting primarily for the use of student; 
in the colony, is not merely well adapted for its PUTPose by: 
distinctly readable. Mr. Utting, who was formerly a lecty 
at the Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, is able to give the 
touches of local colour that make all the difference to 
a compact narrative. Possibly Pharaoh Necho and 
the Carthaginian touched at this part of the West Coy 
but for all practical purposes the history begins with ty 
coming of the Portuguese in the fifteenth century and 4, 
development of the slave trade by Hawkins and othe 
The African Company had depots at or near Sierra 
for nearly a century from 1638 onwards, and English pirat, 
frequented the coast. The present colony had its origi , 
the settlement of freed slaves financed by Granville § 
and his friends in 1787, and governed for some years }y 
Zachary Macaulay, father of the historian. The early petigj 
was full of troubles. Freed negroes from North Ameriq 
and Jamaica did not consort happily with the less civilizg 
Africans who had been released from slave-ships or with th 
natives of the district. However, the colony survived ay 
is now reasonably prosperous. 

* * * * 

The fourth and last volume of Mr. E. T. S. Dugdale’s Germa 
Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914 (Methuen, 21s.), extractel 
and translated from the vast collection published by th 
German Government after the War, deals with the thr 
years leading up to the final catastrophe. Sir Maleoln 
Robertson in his introduction declares frankly that the Wu 
was inevitable because Germany wanted ‘a place in th 
sun,” and all the desirable places were occupied. Sir Herbert 
Richmond, dealing with the naval aspect of the case, point 
out that the German Emperor was determined to challenge 
our naval supremacy which, he said, “ was going to the 
dust-heap.” The German documents show beyond question 
that the pre-War German Government was ever seekin 
more power, more land, more concessions, regardless of the 
feelings of others, and that, though the civilian Minister 
sometimes tried to put the brake on, the military and naval 
chiefs encouraged the Emperor in all his ambitious dream 
Nothing is more significant in this volume than the repeats 
protests of the German Ambassadors in London against the 
bitterly anti-English reports sent by their Naval Attach 
who enjoyed the Emperor's confidence. Those who thin 
that Sir Edward Grey (as he then was) might have bea 
more conciliatory towards Germany should study the Germa 
documents relating to the Colonial and Mesopotamian co: 
cessions that we were prepared to make. The Germ 
accounts of the Haldane mission of 1912, read in conjunctia 
with those in the British Documents, Volume VI, sugges 
that the Emperor and his advisers had a rare capacity fit 
deceiving themselves, if they were honest. And throughow! 
the Emperor is seen, in his marginal comments, as a vain atl 
jealous man, intoxicated by the sense of his power. Am 
ments do not spell security but the reverse, unless they a 
very modest and very cautiously controlled. Mr. Dugdat 
has done a great service by preparing this judicious and we 
annotated selection from the German quarry. It is a terrible 
warning against militarism which should be very widely a 
carefully read. 

* * % * 

Everyone who has visited Ely will be interested in 
R. G. Ikin’s Notes on the History of Ely Cathedral Gramm 
School (Cambridge : Heffer, 7s. 6d.). It contains photograpli 
both of the exterior and interior of those romantic buildin 
which stretch southwards from the cathedral to the nobé 
gateway, once the main entrance to the abbey and now pi 
of the school. Moreover, it outlines authoritatively the histor 
of the school which, preceded centuries earlier by a_ cho’ 
school, was definitely a grammar school in 1448. Bishi 
Hugo de Balsham endowed Peterhouse in 1284, so that Ely was! 
a sense the mother of Cambridge University. Henry Vill 
while despoiling the abbey, refounded the school—hence know 
as the Kings’ School—and, after a long torpor, it awakened! 
new and vigorous life in Victorian days. No school cot! 
have a more exquisite setting. 
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Comparatively few 
people possess E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


but those who do are the ones 
who could not be satisfied with 
anything less than the best pos- 
sible musical reproduction, for 
example : 








FREDERICK DELIUS, CONSTANT 
LAMBERT, JOHN LANGDON DAVIES, 
J. B. PRIESTLEY, ERIC LINKLATER, 
AND MOST OF THE LEADING CRITICS. 


E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones are made in small 
numbers and made superlatively well to the 
designs of a scientist-music-lover, and sold direct 
to the public at prices from Twelve Guineas to 
£42. No other gramophone can give the same 
perfection of musical result. 


Consult E.M.G. about Radio, too! 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


LTD., 11 Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 2 


Behind Princes Theatre. Temple Bar 6458, 

















24-in. - £72 
30-in. - £85 
36-in. - £100 


Trailer Seat, \ hy. x - nM. THE KING 
£6 10s. 


Less 5% for 
cash and Car- 
riage paid to 
any railway 
station in Gt, 
Britain, 











THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL, THE MIDDLESEX 
who already have 80 in service, EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


have just ordered a further have just ordered 


8 36-in, 10 24-in. & 4 30-in. 





TJENNIS 
MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 


The provision of pressure-gun lubrication to 12 im- 
portant points of the machine enables its extremely 
high efficiency to be maintained with a maximum of ease. 
Other important specification details include: 44 h.p. 4-stroke 
engine, with automatic pressure-feed lubrication and cast-iron 
piston; separate clutches for driving and cutting; ball-bearing 
gearbox; enclosed driving chains; differential gear for negotiat- 
ing sharp turns. 


For illustrated 16-page catalogue write to Dept..“ Sp.” 


DENNIS BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 














A QUIET RESTFUL HOLIDAY IS 
ASSURED AT TENBY. 
A new book, ‘* Pembrokeshire,” by A. G. BRADLEY. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Price 6d. from leading Booksellers or by post from the Supt. of the 


Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2 (no 
charge for postage). 




















AN OUTSTANDING MONTHLY JOURNAL 


—really think, 


PRINCIPAL MAY CONTENTS: 


H. P. BLAVATSKY : 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SELF: 


| An Essay in Religious Experience (3). By J. D. BeRESForRD. 


| IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. By W. ARTHUR 


Peacock, C. E. M. Joap, CuristMas Humpureys and others. 
ECHOES OF THEOSOPHY. 
Annual Subscription, £1, Single Copies, 2/6 post free. 











THE ARYAN PATH 


A symposium of what the leading minds of the Race—who have | 
freed themselves from the shackles of orthodoxy and dogmatism | 


| JESUS AND THE ESSENES. By J. Mippteton Merry, | 
| A LEAGUE OF BOOKS. By Humbert Wotre, | 
RENASCENT INDIA. By Dr. N. B. PARULEKAR, | 


| A Plea for a Just Understanding. By THEODORE BESTERMAN. | 


| WHAT BUDDHISM MAY DO FOR RUSSIA. By | 
M. G. Mort 


THEOSOPHY CO, LTD., #2208" 











Motor Vehicle & Motor Lawn Mower Manufacturers to H.M. The King. 














OUT 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER. 





The Verdict of Experience 
and Scientific Tests. 





A CONVINCING APPEAL. 


This brochure, published by the R.S.P.C.A. 
and prepared by its Hon. Humane 
Slaughtering Adviser is brimful of inter- 
esting facts, many of them new. 








Tee 


CU 


It should be read by every one desirous 
of securing Fair Play for the enormous 
number of helpless animals killed for 
human food, whether meat trader or 
slaughterman, meat eater or vegetarian— 





Copies supplied free on application to: 


The R.S.P.C.A., 
105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 
RULES AND,CONDITIONS. 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the 
paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the com- 
petitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

_ When a word limit is set words must be counted and the number 
given. 

No entries can be returned. 

Prizes may be divided at the discretion of the judge, or withheld 
if no entry reaches the required standard. 

The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 

The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into on the subject of the award. 

Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope 
Competition No. ( , 


The result of Competition No. 3 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Competition No. 4 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


We offer a prize of £8 3s. for the best poem in 
three eight-line verses on the Budget. The metre and 
the spirit must be those of Thomas Love Peacock’s 


“War Song of Dinas Vawr,” from the Misfortunes of 


Elphin (chapter xi.). The first four lines of the poem 
aC . . : , 
*‘ The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter, 


We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 


[Note.—Peacock’s novels are easily obtainable in a cheap edition, 
and the poem is to be found in some anthologies, among them 
«The Pageant of English Poetry.” (Oxford University Press, 1911.)] 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May llth. The 
result. of this competition-will appear in our issue of May 23rd. 


Competition No. 5 (Set by “Duert.”) 

A prize of £8 8s. is offered for a list of suggested familiar 
names for the following flowers: Chrysanthemum, 
nasturtium, dahlia, geranium, gladiolus, fuchsia. (Ex- 
amples of familiar names are cherry-pie for heliotrope, 
snapdragon for antirrhinum, &c.) Only one name 
may be suggested for each flower. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 18th, 
1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of May 30th. 


Report of Competition 
No. 2 


(Report AND Awarp By “ ScaDAvay.’’) 
A prize of three guineas was offered for the best suggestions 
as to how Dr. Johnson would have defined in his Dictionary 
four of the following eight words if he had been familiar with 
their modern usage: By-pass, Personality, Night-club, 
Stunt, Cocktail, Sensation, Crusade, Psycho-analyst. 

It was not in Johnson’s power to be impersonal for very 
Jong at a time. His Dictionary, alone among such com- 
pilations, is equipped with that greatest of modern literary 
conveniences, ‘ human interest.” All across the arid plains 
of etymology we find the author's formidable footsteps— 
here a joke against himself, there a darling prejudice graven 
in a lethal and lapidary epigram. It was for definitions of 
this latter sort that I was angling, for I think it is fair to 
assume that Johnson would have been out of sympathy 
with the febrile symptoms: of modernity reflected in the 
eight words I chose. 

With the exception of one set of definitions specifically 
stated to have been produced ‘‘ without any reference to 
any dictionary,” the standard of the entries was high. Their 
chief fault was their lack of authority. If Johnson’s judgment 
took sides, his methods were never those of the partisan. 
We may refuse to accept his unfavourable definition as a 
verdict, but we have to admit that it says the last word for 


<_<. 
—— 


‘the prosecution. Most of his amendors protested too mue 


firing a succession of disgruntled salvoes into targets whi 
he would have demolished with one vast, grumbling explosion, 

Several entries struck the right note but failed to s 
it. Canon Swain, whose By-pass was designed “ for 
relief of pedestrian and other less impetuous traffic,” reca 
tured an echo equally authentic by indicating clone 
Johnson’s respect and affection for the “ honourable title 
of Club.” Mr. A. Raybould was on the right lines When 
he defined Stunt as “an ephemeral vogue, born of folly 
nourished by notoriety, and dying of ridicule,” and Mr. Guy 
Innes, commendably preferring the succinct to the sesqui- 
pedalian, was brilliant about Sensation (‘‘a term of Perfection 
among journalists”’) ; his Night-club—* Scene of the triumph 
of dope over experience ’’—was a little too obviously 
ingenious. Mr. S. Gordon’s topical loci classici were very wel 
conceived. One competitor produced a colloquial usage of 
Sensation which was, I confess, new to me; I have a feelj 
that all the trencherman in Johnson would have rebelle 
at the expression, “Ill have just a sensation of cheese” 
Some of the definitions of Crusade were surprisingly lenien, 
and, in so far as they implied that the Grand Cham woul 
have been favourably impressed by the Great Sham, defied, 
it seems to me, the laws of probability. 

The prize of three guineas goes to “N. B.” His By-pasg 
is weak, but the other three have exactly the right brusque 
and rather domineering directness with which the expression 
of Johnson’s convictions hinted at their depth. The second 
is beautifully derivative. 


THE* WINNING ENTRY. 

Psycho-analyst, 

An obscene wretch who gets money by pandering to the wicked 
folly of the idle. 
Cocktail. 

A spirituous and infrigidated drink formed by the commixtun 
of any two or more intoxicants. Fatal to boys and men and often 
dangerous to heroeés. 


Night-club. : 
A melancholy sort of coffee-house where the arts of conversation 
are stifled by noise and the pleasures of the belly by expense. 


By-pass. 

A pleasing device of the road-maker by which congestion of 
traffic. is avoided and, the motorist is enabled, to proceed at a} 
gratifying and exhilafating speed. N. B: } 
11 Kensington Gore, 8.W.7, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is-awarded: this-week to Mr.- Howard Hodgkin, 
Benwell, Farncombe, Godalming, for the following :— 


1. When was held the last General Election at which Candidates 
were nominated on the hustings; and the voting was open ? 

2. What happens if the top is knocked off: (a) a mercurial 
barometer ? (6) a mercurial thermometer ? 

3. Where in England is there still a bridge over a river with 
houses on the bridge ? 

4. What place, once the chief town of a county and the Seat ofa 
Bishopric, was reduced to a village by the encroachment of the sea, 
but sent two representatives to Parliament 100 years ago ? 

5. What village in Yorkshire claims to have ‘never lost the 
faith’ (i.c., continued largely Roman Catholic since the Reforma- 
tion) ? 

“ig What large Colony inhabited by natives, was settled peacefully 
without loss of life ? When ? And by whom ? 

7. How is it that a rippling stream may (without human inter- 
vention) periodically cease to ripple for an hour or two? Give an 
example. 

8. In general the sun is seen moving from left to right, but it can 
be seen moving in the opposite direction. Explain how. 

9. Where used one, when giving a sixpenny-piece for a penny 
article, to receive fivepence half-penny in exchange 7 

10. On a journey to New Zealand is one more to the East or to 
the West after having passed through (a) The Suez Canal; (b) The 
Panama Canal ? 

11. What feminine Christian name has a different number of 
syllables in English, French and German ? 

12. Why was ‘* Mayday” chosen as a radio telephone spoken 
distress call ? 

13. How many hours does a day last ? (Any day, say Faster 
Monday.) 


Answers will be found on page v. 


—_ 








[Owing to presstire on our space ** The Modern Home” page 
is held over until our next issue.—Ep. ‘ Spectator.” | 
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WE... SPEED... 


znd Something more 


SPACE! 


space for the Individual 
Passenger 


Space to live! Space to play! that 
is the keynote of the ‘Empress of 
Britain,” the gigantic new five-day 
Atlantic luxury ship. She is the only 
with all outside rooms 


giantess liner 


‘ling (called “ apartments ” because they're too 
relled big to be staterooms), and 70 per cent. of 
ese,” these apartments have private baths. 
: World-famous artists designed and 
mr decorated her vast public rooms. She is 
rould the only ship with full-size tennis and full- 


cond 


icked 


«ture 
often 





size squash racquet courts and has the 
largest swimming pool on any ship afloat. 
Per individual passenger, there are more 
tons of ship, more square feet of living 
and playing space, than on any other liner 
in the world. 
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“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 
SAILINGS : 


From Southampton 


May 27 
June 17 


July 8 Aug. 26 





From Southampton, Nov. 21. 
Monaco, Dec. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE : 


Vienna, Berlin, 





ation all over the World, 


Newcastle, Belfast, Cobh, Paris, Rome 
Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Brussels, etc., Offices and Agencies 


CANADIAN 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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AMERICA in 5 days 


The “Empress of Britain” provides a 
new and shorter route between Europe 


and Cherbourg to and all parts of North America. Quebec 


QUEBEC. is 500 miles nearer than New York, 
July 29 Sept. 16 and the actual Atlantic crossing is 
Aug. 12 Oct. 7 reduced to 34 days, because 14 days 
are spent in the sheltered waters of the 

Oct. 24 St. Lawrence Seaway. 








New York, Dec. 3. 42,500 TONS 


PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, 








SUMMER CRUISING 


11 countries—26 ports 


From 23 guineas 


Modern 20,000-ton cruising 
each with large swimming 
indoor and on deck; racquets 


liners, 
pools, 
court ; 


gymnasium; and over 50 rooms with 


private baths. 


SPAIN, 


CANARY ISLES & MADEIRA 


> al July 11th, 16 days, from 28 gns. 
4 NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

nny July 29th, 14 days, from: 24 gns. 
r to (Or from Newcastle, July 30th, 


The 


- of 





ken 


ster 
























13 days, from 23 gns.) 


HAMBURG, NORWAY & ICELAND 


August 7th, 19 days, from 33 gns. 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 


or local agents. 


unard Cruises 


: Please send me the W.T.A. free Holiday Handbook, 











Workers’ Travel Association Lid. 


Head Office: 
TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, S.W. 1. 
City Office: 59 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4, 






Chairman : 


Mr. J. W. Bowen, MP. 


General Secretary # 


Ernest W. WIMBLE 





Treasurer: 
Mr. J. J. MALLON, J.P.,M.A. 


Organising Secretary: 
A. Creecu Jones 


HE W.T.A. is unique among Travel Associations. While 

‘self-supporting, it is co-operative and not conducted for 
personal profit. Its surpluses are devoted to developing its 
work and promoting its ideals, and it is democratically 
organised and controlled. 

The Association was formed nine years ago by men and 
women active in the workers’ movement, and to-day is in 
the forefront of travel organisations. 

he Association was founded in order that mutual under- 
standing should be assisted among the peoples of the world. 
Its purpose was the provision of facilities to ordinary men and 
women in this country to go abroad to learn for themselves 
how other people live. It was an effort to break down the 
difficulties holding peoples apart. It was an appeal to a new 
public to travel abroad inasmuch as peace would be helped if 
knowledge were gained of the conditions of life of workers 
abroad. 

The Association give's 
equipped for all travel business. 
Great Britain and has many centres in Europe. It 
everyday folk a different holiday in a new friendly way. 


‘“SEE THE WORLD,” 
the W.T.A. Annual Holiday Programme, can be obtained on 
demand, or by sending the coupon below. 


be a W.T.A. LTD. 


(28) Transport House, Smith Square, S.W. 1 





complete travel services, and is 
It owns Holiday Homes in 
gives 





“SEE THE WORLD.” 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Travel Manager, The Srectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


The South West of 
England 


Tr present week provides the first opportunity this year of 
** train-cruising ” round the South-West counties of England. 
This method of “ touring” has been devised in recent years 
by the G.W.R. to enable people to cover the most interesting 
spots in a selected area without the discomforts of pre-arranging 
a time-table. The tours are conducted every week in the 
season, starting from Paddington and other main-line stations 
each Monday. Visitors to the West Country have the choice 
of two such “ land cruises,’ and if time allows, a good idea 
is to combine both, thus seeing the Cornish Riviera (Torquay, 
Dartmoor, Plymouth, Land’s End, &c.), and then Exmoor, 
Cheddar Gorge, Bath, and so on the next week. There is 
nothing that I, who have travelled the English Riviera 
so often by car, look forward to more than this kind of holiday. 
Last week, staying overnight near Exeter at the end of a wet 
day’s run, the irksomeness of the journey was impressed on 
me, and I reflected that I could have arrived in Exeter from 
Paddington in three hours and have still felt fresh in mind 
and body on reaching there. 


The cost of a “land cruise” is £13 for six days, which 
includes first-class transportation and hotel accommodation, 
all meals, gratuities and admission fees to places of interest. 
A motoring holiday costs quite as much. But if by car you 
will go, try the Stonehenge road for a change. It starts 
to the right of Andover, passing through Amesbury, Wincanton 
and Ilminster, and is far less used by London motorists than 
the Salisbury road. The most perplexing queries which come 
to the Travel Bureau of the Spectator are from readers who 
wish to cover the whole of the West Country in two weeks or less. 
Such a tour cannot honestly be recommended. The south-east 
eoast with its long stretches of even coastline may be covered 
in the time, but not the more varied and populous seaboard 
of the south-west. It needs the patience of an explorer, for 
it is reluctant to disclose its secrets to the passer-by. (A 
‘land cruise’’—by train and coach—has its limitations 
in this way, too.) Better to divide the area into three sectors : 
South Devon and Dartmoor, the Cornish Coves, North 
Devon and Exmoor. 


In the first sector, make your starting point Lyme Regis, 
and wander through Seaton and Beer, down the red cliffs to 
Sidmouth and over Peak Hill to lazy Budleigh Salterton. 
Then to Exmouth, which overlooks both sea and river. By 
the banks of the Exe you will strike Exeter and here you must 
visit its Cathedral, which has stood 800 years,and the Elizabethan 
Guildhall in the High Street. On the coast below you can enjoy 
the sands of Dawlish and Teignmouth before reaching the 
boundary of that well-known resort for modern tourists— 
Torquay. Babbacombe Bay, Oddicombe Beach, Anstey’s Cove, 
sandy places near Torquay, are typical of the attractions 
of that long and twisted coastline extending to Land’s End. 
Torbay sands on the opposite side of the harbour are divided 
from Paignton by the Livermead Cliffs ; trams and ’buses join 
both resorts. Beyond Brixham, renowned for its fishing fleet, 
and Dartmouth, which is on the Dart, lies Kingsbridge, .an 
inland centre for Salcombe Estuary, beloved of sailing men, 
Thurlestone village and golf course, and Kigbury Bay. Burgh 
Island with its new hotel faces the bay. The end of our first bit 
of coast is Plymouth, and although you may not easily be 
reconciled to the bustle of the town after the peaceful quiet of 
preceding days, endure it for the sake of visiting the historic 
Hoe, and of looking at Plymouth Sound. 


Most of the two weeks are already spent, but two days 
at least must be left for a tour of Dartmoor. Make for 
Yelverton on its boundary, and cross the wild moorland by 
the convict settlement at Princetown towards Two Bridges, 
where there is a good hotel. Two ways branch from this point, 
the first to Chagford and Moreton Hampstead and the second 
to Ashburton, Hay Tor, Bovey Tracey and Chudleigh. Both 
roads meet again at Exeter. Motorists who hug the high road 
through Okehampton miss the real Dartmoor, through which 
both roads run. Long hill climbs are inevitable, but these 
are not formidable, as the roadways could hardly be 
bettered. 

I cannot now make . detailed suggestions. for. the two 
tours remaining. Soon I hope to write of them at length. 
Meantime, visitors should make special note of Looe, Polperro, 


Fowey, St. Austell Bay, St. Mawes (facing Falmouth), Cover- _ 





a 
—: 
ack, Mullion Cove and Sennen Cove on the South 
then of Carbis Bay, St. Agnes, Perranporth, Wate 
Bay, Trevose Head, Polzeath (above Padstow) and Net 
Head on the west coast. The larger resorts, like Pa 
Penzance, St. Ives, Newquay and Padstow, are ra 
worthy of a day or more each, but are conveniently situnt 
for discovering the inlets and promontories mentioned ~ 
same applies*to Bude, Clovelly, Bideford, Ilfracombe , 
Lynton—Lynmouth on the third tour as centres for «: 
Hartland Point, Westward Ho! Saunton Sands, Wook 
combe, Lee Bay and Combe Martin among many Pleassn: 
spots. ,' 
Finally, I must mention the charms of Somerset anq 
Mendip Hills. A tour recently made proved to me how deligt 
ful it is to revisit the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, the ang ¥ 
city of Wells and its Cathedral. (Why should the 
be spoilt for visitors by the holding of a ‘* World’s Fair’ 
in its only available open space?) A slight detour ph 
me once again to Cheddar. Its Gorge will be noticed by every 
motorist driving round the Horse Shoe bend and Climbin; 
northwards. There are caves there which, though smal 6 
size, compare with any in the world for the curious deg; 
of their lime, lead, iron and manganese deposits. 
XN, 


Finance—Public & Privat 


A Business Man’s Views 


LeavinG for a time the subject of the recent Budgy 
and the present economic depression, I would like 4, 
draw the attention of readers of these columns to son, 
of the views which were expressed more than a week ag) 
at the annval meeting of the Army and Navy (\. 
operative Society by Lord Ebury. As chairma, 
Lord Ebury has for many years given good evidence ¢f 
his fitness to direct that important organization an( 
also of his sound judgment with regard to the economi 
conditions of the country which, although not within 
the control of our business organizers, none the ley 
exert a vital effect upon the industries, for the conduc 
and welfare of which they are held responsible. 


A year ago Lord Ebury was compelled to take, 
somewhat serious view of the outlook for the twely 
months which have now closed, largely by reason of th 
weight of taxation and the Socialistic trend of legislation 
with its impairment of confidence. The results hav 
unfortunately justified this view, and but for the mot 
stringent economies in certain directions the loss 
profit for the year instead of being, as it was, moderate 
would have been decidedly heavy. 


Retait Prices. 


One particular matter with which Lord Ebury deat 
was the problem of the tardiness with which in son 
directions retail prices of commodities have followed 
the slump in wholesale prices. This has meant, d 
course, that while sellers of natural products and certain 
raw commodities have suffered heavy losses through 
low prices, they have not been able to recoup themselves 
by obtaining in exchange manufactured goods on tems 
offering some compensation for the fall in wholes: 
prices of the products and goods sold. With regarl 
to this matter Lord Ebury emphasized the necessity 
for distinguishing between “ prices of primary products’ 
and ‘ wholesale prices,” and by way of example le 
instanced the case of linseed oil, where the fall in rete! 
price quickly followed the fall in wholesale, little « 
no process being involved and few labour costs enterili 
into the matter. In some other directions, howeve. 
and he instanced linoleum, the manufacturer may hat’ 
to effect his sales months in advance of the selling seaso!, 
and by the time that the finished article reaches tlt 
producer more labour will have entered into the trai 
action, thereby greatly affecting price. Moreover, mat! 
primary products are being produced in greater quantitis 
than the increase in world population can absorb, whil 
in that connexion it must not be forgotten that tle 
situation has been greatly aggravated by what is ofte 
described as Russian dumping. 


(Continued on page 756.) 
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FOR IDEAL 


STRATF mag HOLIDAYS. 


: 2 a " Admirably situated in 
az, the 


GREEN HEART 
OF ENGLAND. 


In_ addition to the 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, the 
district affords abundant 
opportunities for 
RECREATION and 
SPORT, GOLF (18-hole 
course), TENNIS, 
BOATING, BOWLING, 
&c. 





Performances of 
Shakespearean Plays. 
BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL, April 13th—May i6th, SUMMER 
FESTIVAL, June 29th—Sept. 12th. Guide and all information. 
from Room S., Municipal Buildings, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Enquire at G.W.R. Stations or Offices for full particulars of Cheap 
Holiday Tickets and train services, etc. 




































‘Jf Bit 4 The Sunny 
eh — sae “--_|| South Devon 
a Resort. 


‘ 
A City of Historic 
Interest set in 
Charming Scenery 


Ca Rio lee. ase 
PLYMOUTH | 222.2 


of a Hundred Tours Holiday Centre. 


MOORLANDS, RIVERS, SEA. 
Ample facilities for every kind of sport. Illustrated Guide 
fre from Hon. Sec., Information Bureau (Dept. K.), 
Plymouth. 
PLYMOUTH NAVY WEEK— 
August Ist to 8th. 











TRAVEL BY RAIL. Express Services by Great Western or 
Southern Railway from Paddington or Waterloo. Cheap. Holiday 
_Tickets Weekly (April to October). ek 
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SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
ISLANDS 


MADEIRA OR GANARY 


at Reduced Return Fares. Also Cruises to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 
from London. 13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 
Head Office: 
8 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 


est End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W.1, 


LINE 








FREE ADVICE 
ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is conducted solely 
for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a 
sea-cruise this summer or any other form of holiday, let 
your difficulties be solved in advance by the Travel 
Manager. You can write to him in full confidence, and 
you will be placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he may offer. 
Many hundreds of our readers have already written to 
show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, Tue Spectator, Ltp., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 






































=A REALLY 
WONDERFUL 
HOLIDAY IN 


NORWAY 


HOLIDAY in Norway 

will leave memories 

that will never fade, and 
as you depart Norway’s lov- 
able folk will bid you “ Adieu” 
—not “Farewell” —knowing 
that the first visit to Norway 
is seldom the last. Norway’s 
amazing scenery, its sunny, 
bracing climate, and its his- 
torical associations are without 
equal and make it the ideal 
place for the holiday that is a 
complete change from any you 
have ever spent before. Nor- 
way can be reached in a day. 
English is understood, thus 
making individual travel easy, 
and a tour in this glorious 
country is well within the 
limits of the most modest 
income. Decide on Norway 
now ! 


INCLUSIVE 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


Examples: 
13 days £16; 21 days £41. 


First class throughout. 


Illustrated Booklets free on requcst 
to Norwegian State Railways, 23b 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1; 
Assistant Travel Manager, B. & N. 
Line, Royal Mail, Ltd., 25 White- 
hall, London, S.W.1; or to all 
leading Tourist Agents. 


—_—__— 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 754.) 
Costs OF PRODUCTION. 


Apart, however, from primary products there is the 
apparent disparity between wholesale commodity prices 
and retail prices. Using the Board of Trade Index of 
average wholesale prices—counting 1914 as 100—Lord 
Ebury pointed out that the figure in January was 
71.9 per cent. as compared with 82.1 per cent. in 
January, 1930, a drop in the average of 12.4 per 
cent. but 184 per cent. as between prices as 
at January, 1930, and January, 1931. The same 
authority’s Index of retail prices—with the basis of 
100 at July, 1914—records a figure of 153 at January, 
1931, as compared with 164 at January, 1930, a drop 


of less than 7 per cent. The disparity is thus 
nearly 5} per cent., though it is less marked 


in the case of foodstuffs. Lord Ebury then compared 
these Index figures of prices with Professor Bowley’s 
Index of average weekly wages and showed that over 
similar pericds there had been a decrease of less than 
1 per cent. Here, then, he declared, is to be found the 
main reason for the disparity between wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Labour costs, transport, taxation, rents, &c., 
have remained constant in manufacturers’ costs, and 
wages, taxation, transport, lighting, heating, packing, 
printing, &c., on the retail side have also remained 
constant. Hence we find that in the real sense of the word 
we have not got the relief in the general cost of living that 
might be expected from the great fall in wholesale prices. 

At the same time, in some directions, and notably 
in foodstuffs, the fall in retail prices has been very 
considerable, though, perhaps, some of our suburban 
residents dependent upon local deliveries may not be 
experiencing the full effects. Taking, however, a list of 
goods in the Grocery section of his own stores, Lord Ebury 
declared that canned and bottled fruits had fallen during 
the year by about 16 per cent., cereals by over 21 per cent., 
soaps by over 11 per cent., sugar by 9 per cent., tea and 
cocoa by 124 per cent., and jams and marmalade by 
$$ per cent. 

Tuk OUTLOOK. 

Sharcholders of our various industrial concerns usually 
expect from their chairmen at these annual meetings a 
view of the outlook for the current year, and a knowledge 
of this obliged Lord Ebury to refer to some of those 
factors mainly concerned with politics and Iegislation 
which are wholly beyond the control of the manu- 
facturer or the heads of our large stores. We 
know that some of our popular newspapers of to-day 
would almost have us believe that there is nothing the 
matter with the country beyond what could be easily 
overcome by the adoption of more optimism on the part 
of each individual. Unfortunately, however, those 
journals which have supported this system of Coué 
treatment are finding the patience of their readers sorely 
taxed by the fact that instead of being able to say each 
day that they ** are feeling better and better ” the patient 
feels the reverse to be the ease. “* In my view,” said Lord 
Kbury, “certain facts—unpleasant though they may be— 
have got to be faced . . . I consider the efforts on the 
part of certain newspapers to cajole their readers into 
thinking that on a certain Monday morning things have 
taken a considerable and ‘sudden’ change for the 
better cannot be regarded as serious contribution to 
the solution of our problems or really helpful in any 
degree.” 

Facine Facts. 

Lord Ebury, however, knows that he is conducting 
a business not for to-day or to-morrow but for years 
to come and is, therefore, more concerned that underlying 
causes of depression should be fearlessly faced and dealt 
with. Therefore, he did not hesitate to emphasize 
such facts as the appalling shrinkage in the proportion 
of Britain’s share in the export trade of the world long 
before what is now known as the “ world depression ”’ 
set in. He also emphasized the fact “that the 
population of this country has between 1913 and 
1930 increased by over three millions, or 8 per cent., 
while exports of British produce and manufactures have 


—<—— 
within the same period shown a decrease of fully 
per cent.” And it may be xemembered that this jig : 
population and decrease in exports has taken plaice " 
a country which more than any other is depend P 
upon an adequate volume of exports of goods 
services to pay for imports of foodstuffs and oth 
necessaries. There is, added Lord Ebury, “a tenden : 
as you well know, to attribute the causes of the hee, 
industrial crisis in this country to factors ‘ beyond i 
control.’ I have no intention of denying the ‘. 
that international factors are playing, but there js Prey 
room and urgent need for immediate improvement : 
home.” Then followed an appeal by Lord Ebury fo, 
National Economy, so that reduced taxation might \y 
possible, and I would like to draw special attention to 
the fact that Lord Ebury considered that some of oy 
most difficult problems might be overcome by Tra 
Union leaders themselves—to whom he paid ‘a warm 
tribute. Their co-operation, he said, is vital to apy 
solution of our problems. Industry and commer 
through their agency is directly linked up with goyen. 
ment to a far greater extent than people generally realize 
“I do not subscribe to the view that the only cure for 
all our ills lies in a reduction of wages rates, and what 
I am saying is not a direct attack on wages levels jn 
the sense in which it is ordinarily accepted by the Trad 
Union leaders. But sacrifices have got to be mad, 
The unpleasant fact is that people who are in wok 
have got to be told they have got to work harder or get 
less.” And finally here is what Lord Ebury said with 
regard to the Budget :— 











































“This year’s Budget can only be regarded as detrimental 
to trading interests, inasmuch as the crushing burden of direct 
taxation which has brought us to our present pass is in no way 
relieved but rather intensified by the further demand upon th 
pockets of taxpayers in the current financial year involved in the 
payment of one and a quarter year’s income-tax, thereby depleting 
their resources and spending power. The effect of the extravagany 
of the Government is unquestionably driving capital out of the 
country, and, no doubt realizing this fact, the Chancellor is now 
turning his attention to land, which cannot be removed and whieh 
will doubtless soon be the chief means of raising revenue, until in 
turn its asset value is gradually reduced by the additional 
impositions it will have to bear.” 


A Tonic. 

Yet in spite of warning words such as these, which! 
venture to think by their very truth must strike home 
to the conscience of the people, I find no political Party 
yet prepared to hold up the banner of National Economy 
as the banner which is most likely to lead us to victory 
over our economic difficulties. At present it seems tobe 
left to that small company which, however, is_ steadily 
gaining in numbers and in strength—the Friends of 
Economy Movement—to endeavour to bring home to the 
mass of the community not only that National Economyis 
essential for a return of financial and industrial prosperity 
but that, properly understood and courageously faced, 
is something in no way detrimental to the happiness of 
the community, but on the contrary contains within 
it bracing and stimulating elements calculated to restore 
certain functions in the body politic which have gravely 
deteriorated. 
























ArtTuur W. Kuppy. 







Financial Notes 


DEPRESSED MARKETS. 
Tur Stock Markets have continued in a depressed condition 
Even gilt-edged stocks, which had recovered after the 
announcement of the Budget proposals in the absence of any 
increase in the standard rate of Income Tax or Super Tas, 
eased on the disclosure of the Chancellor’s plans for an Ot 
slaught on landed property—another attack on capital to 
retard any recovery of confidence. Elsewhere the absence of 
any improvement in the industrial situation, coupled will 
declining dividends or apprehensions thereof, as in the case of 
J. and P. Coats, have caused further falls and the bargai 
hunter who might be attracted by low levels has been dis 
couraged by the heavy and protracted decline in almost every 
section outside the gilt-edged group. Until there are signs 0 
a check to this movement the Stock Exchange can hardly hop? 
for better business, but confidence cannot return and busines 
improve unless capital is secure against an ever-increasiN} 
burden of taxation. 
(Continued on page 758.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





i 
UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
GROUP 


LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BILL. 


a meeting of the debenture stockholders and stock and share 
f the Underground Group of Companies, held on May Ist 
ral Hall, Westminster, the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield 
chairman), 10 the course of his address, said: The terms of transfer 
far as the operating companies are concerned are now complete, 
a [shall proceed to deal with them in their effect upon the London 
qq Surburban Traction and the Underground Companies. It 
iga part of the arrangement with the Minister that these two com- 
9g shall, so far at least as they are concerned with the operating 
companies, be wound up and their assets, represented by the stocks 
of the board, distributed direct to their stock and share holders 
wder some equitable scheme to be agreed. There would be little 
useful purpose served in keeping these companies alive when the 
income they are to receive will be relatively fixed and when their 
opportunity of intervening and assisting in the further development 
of London passenger transport will have gone. There would be 
disadvantages from a market point of view in keeping large blocks 
ofstocks of the board in one hand especially if at some time in the 
future it wero desired to realise them. Quite apart, therefore, 
from the proposals submitted to you to-day, the boards of these 
tyo companies will in due course bring before you proposals to 
give effect to these arrangements. 


Tue “C” Srocx. 

When all the transactions are concluded it is estimated that the 
Underground Company should have at its disposal roundly 
112,500,000 of ‘““C” Stock. Subject to the provision of any 
moneys which may be required for the winding-up and to enable 
the various arrangements to be carried through it is thought that 
there should be sufficient “‘C’ Stock to permit every holder of 
ordinary shares in the Underground Company receiving £115 of 
“(” Stock in exchange for every £100 in nominal value of ordinary 
shares held by him. At the present time a holder of ordinary 
shares in the Underground Company is receiving dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent. It is estimated that of the 8 per cent. now paid 
atleast 6 per cent. is attributable to holdings in the transport com- 
panies to be dealt with under the Bill. As against this 6 per cent. 
which he now receives, a holder of £115 of “‘C” Stock should 
recive by way of interest during the first two years, when the 
interest on the ‘fC’? Stock cannot exceed 5 per cent., 5.75 per cent., 
and thereafter, when the interest upon the ‘‘C” Stock rises to 
5} per cent., 6.325 per cent., and, if the ‘“C” Stock should, as 
may be anticipated, pay 6 per cent., 6.9 per cent. 

THE AGGREGATE INTEREST. 

To all these rates of interest must be added the dividends which 
he will receive from his shares in the proposed new holding company. 
These are expected to be equivalent to another 2 per cent. Admit- 
tly, the aggregate interest in respect of the first two years is 
fractionally lower than the dividends which have been paid in 
reent years on the Underground shares, but after the first two years 
the holder of such shares may expect to receive interest equal to 
orexceeding by almost 1 per cent. his present return. 

It is somewhat difficult to set out the situation clearly, but the 
wshot of the arrangement is that the Underground shareholder, 
after two years, should receive not less than he does to-day with 
anexpectation of a further 1 per cent. 

I have no hesitation in recommending to you the acceptance 
df the terms of the memorandum as being in your best interests 
and as affording you as good prospects in the future as you might 
fairly expect. 

The chairman concluded by moving a resolution approving 
what had already been done and authorizing the directors to 
continue negotiations with the Minister and bring them to a 
conclusion on the terms indicated, 

The resolution was approved. 

DivipEND RECORD. 

I now come to the concluding part of my remarks, and shall 
tideavour to put briefly before you the reasons why I think you 
should accept the terms set out in the printed memorandum. In 
the first place I want to bring before you in brief review the dividend 
reord of the operating companies. I want to go back to the year 
1915, the first year of the Common Fund. In that year the Common 
Fund Companies paid dividends at an average rate of 1.21 per cent. 
upon the Ordinary capital of the railway companies, and a dividend 
i the rate of 12 per cent. free of tax upon the Ordinary shares of 
the London General Omnibus Company. In the following year the 
average dividend upon the railway Ordinary capital was 1.57 per 
ent., while the dividend upon the shares of the Omnibus Company 
had fallen to 8 per cent., free of tax. Then for four years there was 
little change in the general rate of return, and it was not until the 
year 1921, when the boom in traffic which followed upon the war, 
keame marked, that the first turn in your fortunes was apparent. 
nthe year 1921 the average rate of return upon the railway 
Ordinary capital was 2.95 per cent., and the dividend upon the 
Ordinary shares of the London General Omnibus Company was still 
per cent. free of tax. From this point there has been a steady 
Improvement in the fortunes of the Common Fund Companies, the 
‘erage dividend for all five companies, included in the Common 
Fund, ranging from 4 to 5 per cent. during the next 6 years. 


Ar 
ders 0 





EAGLE STAR 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 


PRESIDING at the general meeting of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, held on April 30th, 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said the Life Department, 
which had shown excellent results in the past, continued to develop 
and expand. New policies numbering 2,104 were issued for sums 
assured of £2,488,501, of which £2,352,501 were retained. 


Tue Famity Poticy. 


They were continuing to offer simple and up-to-date forms of 
contracts at moderate rates of premium. They had further 
developed various forms of life assurance, and in that connexion 
he would like to call their special attention to the new policy which 
they had devised and named “ The Family Policy.” That policy 
was the answer to the problem which confronted the young married 
man, as it not only enabled him to provide, at his death at any time, 
a capital sum for his widow, but, if death should occur within the 
first twenty years, it also made provision, in addition to the lump 
sum payable to his widow, for further sums, payable quarterly, for 
the education and maintenance of his children during the remainder 
of the period. The Board of Inland Revenue had notified them 
that income tax would not be deductible from those quarterly 
payments, nor would they be liable to income tax in the hands of 
the recipients, a feature which made that policy additionally 
attractive. 

The total life funds stood at £15,657,155, which showed an 
increase of over £409,000 during the year, an excellent advance. 
The rate of interest earned last year on the whole of their life funds, 
after deduction of income tax, was £4 15s. ld. per cent., which was 
only 2d. per cent. less than last year, notwithstanding that the 
income tax was increased from 4s. to 4s. 6d. in the £. 

The claims by death amounted to £717,467. That figure was 
well within the expectation, and they had every reason to anticipate 
that there would continue to be a substantial profit from their 
mortality experience. 

The mortality in the Sceptre Fund was again substantially lower 
than that provided for. In the temperance section 86 deaths 
occurred, while 119 were expected; a ratio of 72.3 per cent. A 
light mortality had been one of the distinguishing features of that 
fund, as the following figures for a period of 47 years testified : 

Expected Actual 

Deaths. Deaths. 
Temperance section .. 5,093 .. 2,637 .. 51.8 
General section. . so &63I a 4,437 a 78.8 

It was for that reason they had a special class with specially 
low premiums for total abstainers. 

The rate of interest earned on the Life Funds, after deduction of 
the increased income tax, was £4 15s. Id. per cent. The quin- 
quennial valuations of the two Closed Funds, the ‘* Eagle” and 
“* English and Scottish,” made at the end of 1930, disclosed highly 
satisfactory results. The surplus in the case of the ‘“ Eagle” 
Fund was sufficient to permit of the allocation of a simple rever- 
sionary bonus of 10 per cent. per annum for the five years, and in 
the case of the “ English and Scottish” the surplus revealed 
enabled the declaration of a compound reversionary bonus at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum for the five years. These bonuses, 
he thought, were truly remarkable. 

The premiums in the Fire Department were £867,802, showing a 
small decrease, practically the whole of which was in the United 
States. He was pleased to say, on the other hand, the remainder 
of their income in the foreign field was well maintained and their 
Home Fire Income continued to expand. After providing for a 
reserve of 40 per cent. of the Premium Income, the net profit for 
the year amounted to £13,409. 

In the Accident Department the ordinary premiums for the 
year amounted to £68,722 and the special premiums to £63,545. 
As a result of the year’s operations the sum of £43,224 had been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 

In the General Insurance Department the premiums amounted 
to £1,332,610, being an increase of over £100,000 on the preceding 
year. The claims paid and outstanding amounted to £656,628, 
and, after providing for the usual 40 per cent. in respect of 
unexpired risks, £54,294 was transferred to Profit and Loss Account, 
a substantial increase on last year. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, it would be seen that 
net interest from investments was £146,925, which more than 
sufficed to pay their whole dividend distributions without having 
to draw on the general trading profits of the Company and without 
taking into account any profits from their Life Department, which 
alone averaged over £80,000 per annum for the last five years. 
After transferring the sum of £50,000 to Investment Fluctuation 
Account and writing off £50,000 from the cost of life businesses 
acquired and providing for dividends of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares, 6 per cent. on the Preference shares and 10 per cent. on 
the Preferred Ordinary shares, the balance carried forward in the 
Profit and Loss Account after providing for the final dividend 
instalment showed an increase of £13,545. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors and staff. 


Per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


SPILLERS LIMITED 








A SATISFACTORY YEAR. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 





Tur Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 
presiding at the annual general meeting of Spillers Limited at 
Cardiff on Saturday, said that he had accepted the chairmanship 
of the Company with the utmost possible diffidence, but he would 
endeavour to justify the confidence which the other members of 
the Board had placed in him, which he trusted the shareholders 
would confirm. 


The profit of the Company for the year amounted to 
£413,592 19s. 4d., and the payments made out of these profits, 
including a transfer of £100,000 to the reserve for depreciation of 
investments, left available for disposal £275,890 14s. 9d. The 
Directors proposed to deal with this by the payment of a 10 per 
cent. dividend on the Ordinary shares and 6} per cent. on the 
Co-partnership shares,- and to carry forward the balance of 
£129,546 4s. 3d. to the next account. 


Heavy declines had taken place in values of all grain during 
the year under review owing to Russia re-entering the world market 
in which she had previously held such a prominent place, the 
position being aggravated by the restriction of imports of foreign 
wheat into certain European countries. 


The general effect of this and of our present free market in wheat 
from the point of view of the bread consumer in this country was 
shown by the comparative prices of the 4-lb. loaf in different 
countries, for instance, in Germany ls. 5}$d., Sweden Is. 6d., United 
States Is. 43d., Canada Is. ld., Australia 1ld., compared with the 
price ruling in Great Britain of 7d. 

There were a number of objections to the quota system which 
had been proposed for the assistance of the English farmer, and this 
system was not approved by the British millers as a whole, who 
considered it unwise, uneconomic and unnecessary. 


The proposed quota for Dominion wheat, again, would be very 
difficult to administer, mainly for the reason that, as was not 
generally realized, the different kinds of wheat were by no means 
interchangeable. Millers, however, would be compelled to bow to 
reasons of major policy affecting the whole nation, especially if 
increased employment would result. 

A guaranteed price for British wheat would entail a subsidy by 
the taxpayer and a simpler and more direct method of dealing with 
the difficulty would be a tax on foreign wheat, coupled with the 
necessary corollary of prohibition or limitation of import of foreign 
flour. ‘lhe latter policy was necessary if the British miller had 
artificially to increase the cost of his grist, and it was a fact that the 


‘present milling capacity was materially in excess of the possible 


consumption. This policy would not only have the effect of 
increasing employment, but would make available annually 
6,000,000 ewt. of wheatfeed for the benefit of the British stock raiser. 

No advocates of the establishment of an Import Board had yet 
explained what advantages it was supposed to have over the present 
system which secured for our home population the cheapest flour 
and bread in the world. 


The results of the Company’s trading for the past year had been 


due in some measure to the recent rationalization of the flour milling 


industry enabling the Company as a consequence to concentrate on 
trading within economic distances of their different mills. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 





Tue thirty-first annual general meeting of the Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on the 30th ult. at Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman), who presided, said that 
the profit for the year amounted to £372,997, an increase of £7,036, 


. and they recommended a dividend of 6 per cent., less income tax, 


on the ordinary shares. ; 

Notable accomplishments in 1930 included large steam turbin 
sets for the Portishead Station of the Bristol City Council, the 
Liverpool Corporation, and the Battersea Station of the London 
Power Company, and in addition a 32,500 kw. set had been shipped 
to the Victoria Falls Power Company. 

One of the important fields for the use of electrical power was 
that of railway electrification. They had carried out electrification 


: eontracts not only in this country but in Australia, Africa, India, 


Holland, Spain and South America, and had accumulated a great 
amount of experience in regard to the particular system adopted as 
standard in this country. ‘The facilities available were far in excess 
of any demand which had hitherto arisen, and there was ample 
cay ac ty for undertaking a programme even of the magnitude con- 


. ten placed by Lord Weir’s Committee on Main Line Electrification 


in t.is country. 
The report was unanimously adopted, 





————<$ 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 756.) 
FuTurE OF UNDERGROUND ComPaAntrs, 

THERE is something rather disheartening in th 
that the enterprises which, under private control, 
admittedly served the interests of the travelling public a 
Metropolis so well should now be virtually passin a 
State control. Moreover, be it noted, the movement in nie 
direction has not come from any expressed desire on the 
of the public, but is the result of the Socialistic move 
working through the present Government. The aan 
serving the interests of the public and of obtaining an a 
like a fair reward for long-suffering stockholders has been 
arduous one, and I doubt if it could ever have been accompli S 
by anyone less able and hard-working than Lord Ashfield 

* * * * ‘ 


TERMS SHOULD BE ACCEPTED. 

To the many services which he has rendered must noy 
added the good fight he has put up to secure fair terms for the 
stockholders of the Underground group in the new unde 
taking. They are by no means generous, but they appear 
be fair, and are probably better than any which could have 
been obtained by a less powerful negotiator. Given ty 
continued skilful and economical working of the enterpriy 
and stockholders should feel that they have at least a gp 
security. At the same time, I feel bound to add that were], 
stockholder who had supported the Underground group for 
many years with my savings I should feel less confident ¢ 
future prosperity under the new régime. But then in they 
Socialistic days I should have no choice in the matter, and— 
with many grateful acknowledgments to the negotiator] 
should feel I was wise in accepting the terms put forward by 
Lord Ashfield at last week’s meeting rather than to commit 
myself to the tender mercies of the arbitrator. 

* * * 


EAGLE STAR. 

The statements made at the recent meeting of the Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions by the chairman, Sir Edward 
Mountain, Bart., were of a character to further strengthe, 
confidence in the sound management of the company. The 
year was a good one for the company. The Life Fung 
showed an increase for the year of £400,000, the total nov 
standing at £15,657,000. The rate of interest earned on th 
Life Funds after deduction of the increased income tax wa 
£4 15s. 1d. per cent. Quinquennial valuations of the tw 
closed funds, the ‘“* Eagle” and ‘English and Scottish,” 
made at the end of 19380, also disclosed very satisfactoy 
results. Not the least interesting part of Sir Edward; 
address was concerned with the question of re-insurances, 
as to which he was able to show that the policy of the company 
had been a sound and conservative one. Referring to th 
position of Fire Insurance in the United States he pointed 
out that while premiums last year fell by about 12 per cent, 
losses went up by 93 per cent. Of their own Fire premium 
income about one-third, said Sir Edward, was derived from 
the United States; they had done well there in the past 
and expected to do so again and were watching the situation 
carefully, but meanwhile they had reduced their risks there, 

* * * * 





WHEAT AND RATIONALIZATION. 

The heavy fall in commodity prices notwithstanding, th 
well-known milling company, Spillers Ltd., did well durig 
the past year, the profit being £413,593, thus enabling 
dividend of 10 per cent. to be paid. At the annual meetiy 
the Chairman, Sir Malcolm Robertson, paid a tribute to th 
principle of Rationalization, stating that their policy had bea 
affected by the rationalization of the flour milling industry, 
Redundant mills had been shut down and the company ha 
concentrated upon the selling of their products within 
economic distance of their plants, while all possible steps had 
been taken to eliminate market risks on grain and anything 
in the nature of speculation. With regard to the mud 
discussed quota system Sir Malcolm expressed the opinion 
that much as millers might object to any interference with the 
free market they would be compelled to bow to reasons d 
major policy affecting the whole nation. A moderate duty 
on foreign wheat, he said, would probably have no effect upm 
the price of flour or bread, but it would give an obvious 
advantage to the Dominions. 

* * * * 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL. 

Lower price levels and foreign competition were, said the 
chairman of Associated Electrical Industries at the recett 
meeting of shareholders, among the adverse factors with 
which the company had had to contend during the pat 
year. Depressed trade in many countries had caused som 
curtailment of orders, while the chairman also pointed ott 
that this was the only important country in which electric 
and other manufacturers received no support in the how 
market. Imports of electrical apparatus of all descriptio™ 
last year, he said, totalled nearly £9,000,000, which could 
have been made here to the relief of unemployment. 

A.W 
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Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1368.——2- (a) The mercury in the tube, under pressure 

1. ow admitted, falls till it finds its level with that in the op 
theo) Nothing. 3. Bath. 4. Dunwich in Suffolk. 
; Bridge. Probably also Wycliffe. 6. Pennsylvania, settl 
ihe Quaker William Penn in 1682. (It was forty years before 
Ane killed by an Indian.) 

, tidal river into which such a stream flows. 


Jn Memoriam XIX.). 


‘anhere, Where, 
aernest ig on one’s right hand. 














The Wye. 








nni 
Pail. Lau-ra, Laure, La-u-ra. 12. Because of 


sinilarity in sound to ‘‘M’aidez.”——13. Forty-eight. From t 





time Easter Monday began at midnight on the West side of Longi- 


tude 180, and has travelled round the world, till it has come to 


ead at mi 
hours have elapsed. 





of 
en. 
5. 
ed 
an 


killed by a white man, and seventy-two years before a white 
7. By the rising of the water in 
(See 
8. By going to the less populous Southern 
looking at the sun which is there in the North, 
9. In Jersey, where there were 
ies to the shilling till 1876.———-10. More to the East 


its 
he 


an 


dnight on the east side of that Longitude, forty-eight 
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THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 

| FOURTH EXHIBITION. 

|“ RECENT BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ART.” 
Until May 23, 9 to 6. Sats. 9 to 1, Admission Free. 

Heal’s MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 
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MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 
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Have you covered the 
depreciation in the value 
of your Investments ? 


There is only one sure and certain method 


by which the depreciation in the capital value of 
Investments can be covered, and that is by Life 
Assurance. To restore the value of your Estate 
at an expenditure of a few pounds per cent. is 
surely purchasing peace of mind at a cheap rate. 


Under the Distinctive System of this Institution you can obtain at 

early and middie ages a Whole Life Assurance of about £1,300 

with right to bonuses for the same premium as ts charged elsewhere 
or £1,000 


Particulars and rates on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, F.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS £22,500,000 


























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
' hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 


The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 


The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
| Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 


+ ——___ 














at age 65, or at death if 
£1 O00 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a a 
£41, 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. &. 
No shareholders. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INo commission. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 

















Agents 
Everywhere 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - = = £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1930) £293,053,608 








HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 











BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 


‘GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
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each or the 
five books for 
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NOWLEDGE of the vital facts of. Life is a necessity to every 

man and woman. Recent utterances by both legal and 
religious authorities have marked emphatically the very definite 
change of opinion that has taken place during the past few years 
regarding the necessity of sound Sex Education. 

Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of 
books by authoritative authors—dealing with “all the phases of the 
subject—issued by us will provide all the information necessary 
for you to have. “The following are a selection from our list, and 
1 awed own interests you are urged to make your choice without 
delay :— 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly 100,000 ad. 6/3 
The most complete book on Birth Control ae 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable iad - 6/3 
revelation . . 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 
A book of guidance for Men and Women in which ~ 6/3 
Beale answors most Marital problems .. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. R. T. TRALL 
The most illuminating book ever published, a the 13/- 
only Authentic illustrated edition .. 
By W. M. GALLICHAN. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMA 
The book that makes ‘‘ the toadiee a happy wane 6/3 
for all women. Husbands also should read it . 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE. 
This author’s latest and most able volume on ataiias. 3/9 
Read it and ensure happy married life . 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL. 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. 
Let your decisions be guided by this book, written by 
the greatest medical authorities in the land 
A popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
ss oe BEFORE AND AFTER. 
Full of important information and advice. 
THE PERFECT WIFE. 
A book which every Mg should read. 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAN 
A wonderful book of Sue ‘for the Husband 
of to-day and to-morrow. 
THE HAPPY LOVER. 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help 
to millions. 
WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be 
the better for the reading of this wonderful 
work, 


All prices include postage. 
Make your selection from these important books and send Cheque 
or P.O. now to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 182, 26, CHARING GROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 





Patterns Free 


LIBERTY’S 


CURTAIN FABRICS 
MODERN DESIGNS 

FROM 
48 INS. 


WIDE 5/11 YARD 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent iad London, W.1 


NEW 












35,000 LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


mothered and trained 
in the past fifty years 
is the record of 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 


Will you help this work to go on by sending 
a gift to Rev. A. J. Westcott, DD. 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. 11 (Bankers: Barclays, Ltd.), 


to mark 


ITS JUBILEE? 
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This year why ao 
treat your lawn moy. 
ings, leaves, pea and 
bean haulm, ete, Ip 
a few months you cay 
have a plentiful supply 
of rich Organic 
manure. Remember 
that 1 ewt. of ADCO 
makes from 2—3 tons 
.of manure. 
Bay CORN A 
SEED DEAL tr 
stocks “ ADCO” 


ADCO ACCELERA. 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE + TOR, for “use wit 
i 8 
FROM GARDEN REFUSE Balbs.. a6; Sol 
8/-; 1 cwt., 15). 
STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28Ibs., 6/ 3; 56lbs., 116 
1 cwt., 22/- Or sent direct carriage ‘paid to nearest goods station. "Cash 
with order. Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more. 
ADCO LTD., 55. HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


= 
= 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ae oe he aie ae «» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter coe §©=0 4,500 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventncs at 8.15, 
THE BARRETTS OF Wirols STREET, 
By Rupotrn Bester. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday, 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 











BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





a BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


K a —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 





] ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
] EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Victoria Family 
Hotel. Largest, most modern, and most reasonable. 





MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL (dating 1430). 


N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive: others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 








BISHOPS TEIGNTON, 8.Devon.—HUNTLEY HOTEL 


MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS HOTED. 





BRIGHTON.—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Ph.: 3103. 


NAIRN, SCOTLAND.—GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 





VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 


ye ere ey (Sussex). —BEACON HOTEL. 
J Quiet comfort. Finest quality food, all modern con- 
Apply. 





veniences. Individual requirements studied. 
MANAGERESS, or ’phone Crowborough 5. 
tOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Gol, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort. Excel, table.-—COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 








OBAN.—STATION HOTEL. 


ae ZRION or Portofino ?—If you enjoyed the 
last you will like the first.—Hotel Portmerion, 
Pe nrhyndeudraeth, N. Wales. 


REDHILL & REIGATE.—THE FONTHILL HOTEL. 
I RACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Edge of Park. 


Cent. heating. Running water bedrooms.—Green 
Court, Queens Road. ’Phone 2818-9, 














NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent count 
KO quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Sumy, 
—Apply for list ‘A,’ stating requirements. to Si 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 





TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, 





VORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Phia, 
200 feet above se. 
’Phone: 2207. 





TORQUAY.— 


VORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 4 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hot 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere an 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff app 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


OSBORNE HOTEL. 








rF\OTNES.—_SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dat 
1st Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, huntin, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 





fo 


\ THY not live within a = *bus fare of bers _ 
SF 0 INS Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TL) 
wdielaisadieadin ” vo Fale RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 dail tl 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and | Baths tree. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, 

HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


PR. B.A; TaD, 
STREET .W. 1. 


“DYMUTH” 





J data SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, Illd. 
Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


ny ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
vit acingsea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef, Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 








VW see to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1% 
Ltp. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breaktis 
ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d, 
2 guineas weekly. 
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Regd. Trade Mark 
Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH *¢ * upc fo he DS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shulings per line a line averages 
fine. 
= 0/ 


11% ‘or 26. and 10% for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
Tne scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
prate animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to thr 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained, 


KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
MW ETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you 4s overwhelming ! ”’—ARCHKBISHUP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
sim CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, 


—_— 


—_— 














S.B.1. 





YRADICATE DISEASE 

y by subseribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to. become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9 





JHE CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROADS NDON, 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
eases who are kept comfortable and iree from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 

also for Radium. 


TAST END MISSION.— Please hc Ip us to give 15,000 

4 poor children a day in the country or at the seasick 
this summer. Cost 2s. per day per child. Also to send 
500, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30s. each, Tired-out Mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
Rev. F. W. Cuvupieian, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hali, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


S.W.3 











PERSONAL 


pbk! IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
hools, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. I. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, Ei. 1 


nil MEDICAL 


PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Breath, Giddiness, Sleeplessness, 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis, 
Descriptive booklet free from 
Drosit, 2E, 26 Sun St., London, E.c.: 
THEN YOUR DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MASSAGE 
and Medical Electricity, apply ASSOCIATION of 
CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS (President: Sir 
tobert Jones, Bt., K. "e E., F.R.C 24, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1, for Chartered Mas 
seuses, Who weer Bel Massage and Electric 
in London and Provinees. Museum 9701. 














| LOOD 
Shortness of 
Strokes are 





urs and Mas- 
‘al Treatment 
9.30 to 5.30. 








APPOINTMENTS, &ec., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





( YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESS to take charge of the Pre sparatory Departinent. 
Higher Froebel Certificate and experince essential. 
Other subjects required, Handwork and Class Singing. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
secondary Schools. 

Application Forms may be obtained (on receipt ofa 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, County School, Camborne, to whom 
they should be returned as soon as possible, 

. R. PASCOE, 

Education Department, Secretary for Education. 

County Hall, Truro. 

_ April 29th, 1931. 

JNARN MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 

v instruct you, supp ly work and pay cash weckly.— 
GRanr & GRAY (GL), * Victo fo Street, $.W. 1. 

L INDSEY. COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTER, 








SARTON-ON-HUMB ER 
SCHOOL FOR 


NEW SECONDARY 
BOYS AND GIR LS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Burn- 
ham Seale-Salary for Post of Special Responsibility, 
Forms of applic ation, which must be returned before 
May 16th, 1931, can De obtained from the DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION, 286 High Street, Lincoln, 


Wanted—FIRST 


36 (tiers). 


PEADERS of the 


their ineome are 


Spectator, Wishing to augment 
invited to communicate with 
» The he Sp peetatar, 99. Gow r Street, W.C. 


Box No. 1660 


RANDORA 





OU will revel in the 

novelty and superb 
comfort of life on board 
the finest Cruising Liner in 
the World! A triumph of 
British Shipbuilding, she is 
planned exclusively for 
Luxury Cruising and boasts 
countless details for your 


Comfort, Wonder and 
Delight. Superb Cuisine 
and Service. 

> a 


SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE. 
Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, 
Arosa Bay (for Santiago). 
May 23rd. For 16 days. 
From 25 gms. 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
June 13th—13 days. To Ulvik, 
Eidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandals- 
naes, Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, 
Merok, Olden, Loen, Balho!m, 
Gudvangen, Bergen. 


For full particulars of 


BLUE STAR CRUISES 


apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent | 
London, S.W. 1 (Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water St. 
And Principal Tourist Agents. 


To the 


ps 








LEWIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
LIVERPOOL. 
(250 Beds), 


) aghae 


APPOINTMENT OV DIETITIAN. 

The Committee invite applic ations for the New Post of 
DIETITIAN to undertake the entire food services of the 
Hospital. 

Candidates must have undergone a full course of 
training in Modern Dicteties and should preferably 
possess a Degree in Domestic Science. 

Further particulars of the Appointment 
obtained from the undersigned. 

THORNBURROW GIBSON, M.A., 
Ist May, 1931. Seeretary-Superintendent, 
Vi post of HEAD MISTRESS at the school of 8.8. 
‘I Mary and Anne, Abbots Bronley, the senior girls’ 
school of the Midland Division of the’ Woodard schools, 
will be vacant at Christmas. The salary includes board 
and lodging, starts at £800 p.a. and rises by £50 p.a. to 
£1,100.—Applicants are asked to forward full particulars, 
including age, together with testimonials, to the PROVosT 
or Denstons, Baschurch, Salop, before May 21 
MYHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


may be 








Applications are invited for “the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, at a salary of £250 per annum, rising by 
two annual increments of £25 to £300 per annum. If 
the Assistant Librarian is called upon to perform evening 
duty an additional allowance will be paid for such duty. 

It is desirable that applicants should have a degree 
of a British University. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions may be 
obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications 
should be sent not later than May 25, 1931, together 
with the names of three referees and (if the candidates 
so desire) not more than three testimonials. 





EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
‘o ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Heading: displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements excecd 9 lines. 


23° for 6 insertions ; 5° 


© for 13 ; 


DURHAM 





TNIVERSITFTY OF 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FINE ART AND DIRECTOR 
SHIP OF THE KING EDWARD VIL SCHOOL 
OF ART. 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for this appointment. “Salary, £800 per annum. Duties 
to commence September 15th, 1931. Previous teaching 
in a School of Art not essential. Ten copies of applica- 
tions, together with ten copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be lodged, not later than Saturday, 
May , 1931, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, Armstrong College. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
é LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys~ef good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The currienhua 
combines an essentially practical modern Works’ éxpe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointment 
tor qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTES. 








YVAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
md include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
«ec. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.1 


Gu AR ANTE 
POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
secretarial and Business Training gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. F. R. Munrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE 

Bishop's Road, London, W. 2 

Telephone; Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in 
buildings. 





ED SALARIED 


the Colleg 





SOCIAL WORK 


WFVRAINING FOR 
FRANCIS COLL EGE, ‘SU DBURY, MIDDLESEN,. 
or -sident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good edueation wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 











welfare workers, care committee organizers, &ec. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full pai 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





LeCTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, | &e. 


aes BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss Bb, E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
ipply to the SECRETARY 


U N OF L 


A Course of four Lectures on “THE GENEVA 
EXPERIMENT ” (outstanding features in the evolution 
of the League of Nations) will be given (in English), 
by Prof. W. E. RAPPARD (Professor of Economic 
History and Public Finance in the University of 
Geneva and the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, Geneva) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton. Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) 
on MAY llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th, at 5 pm. Af 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Political Science in ihe University. 

A Course of three Lectures on “* BRITISH RULE 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA ” will be given by the Right 
Hon. LORD LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. (British 
Member of Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, W.C.2) on MAY 15th 
18th and 19th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be take n by the Right Hon. L. 8. Amery, M.P. 

A Lecture on “ ALR COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE” will be given by Colonel the 
MASTER OF SEMPILL, A.F.C., F.R.Ae.S8. (Chairman 
of the Aviation Section, London Chamber of Commerce) 
at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C.2) on FRIDAY, 
MAY 15th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Lieut.-Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, M.C, Lantern 
illustrations. 

ADMISSION TO THE ABOVE 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
ZA. CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by Messrs. GaBBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








St; PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,-and THURSDAY, July 7, 8, 9. These 


scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition 
fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 
at the School. The last day for the registration of candi- 
dates is Saturday, June 20th. 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


eorerr FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and VICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect. 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TREATMENT 
A? HOME 
cures RWEUMAPISM for g000. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never excéeds: one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, whith is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is. sent*in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel ‘post’ to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room. 


TREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 


$PA 











iS 
A USTRIAN TY ROL.—Mountains, pines ; sun Peace 
4\-—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stuba) 


UCERNE,.—Hotel beau-Rivage. On lake, 1st Clas: 
4 modern. Inc. terms fr. 12s. 6d. Early seas.-¢, Groep 


UCERNE.—Hotel Cecil. Opposite Kursaal, Modem 
4 Comfort. Dancing. Rus. 5 frs. Pension fr, 14 fry 
ty, PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. 
“ Spiez. Moderate prices. 











The most up-to-date in 





———— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
Ke to write Articles and Stories ; 








nt 
¢ make spare 
hours profitable, booklet free.—REGENT Iyer. 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W_s, 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,009 
Miss N. MacFarlane (€),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Seq, 
ED 


JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Goo tories 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, | og 8.W.1, 


F\RANSLATION undertaken from French and German 
by lady of experience and long residence abroad 
Also typewriting —E. BAYLy, Werndriw, Lampeter, 


£9 | (A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles ons 
Se dD L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and ‘“‘ Guide 8S” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street 
W.1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS’ 




















\ LDENHAM SCHOOL. — Entrance Scholarship 
Fs examination June 4th-6th. One scholarship ot 
£80, two of £60, and others of less amount will be offered 
to boys under 15 on May 1Ist.—Further particulars from 
the HEAD-MAsTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


| ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY or MANCHESTER, 
E founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
modern. university. For particulars as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Principal, G, A. SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. (Cantab.). ‘ 


ge SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—-An 
X Examination willbe -held-on June 9th,-10th and 
11th for three entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
(inclusive fees £114).—lor particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. ras 2 


| EIGHTON - PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 
44 Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in. March. 
Leighton Park is a Public School in which physical 
training on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
leisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C. activities. lees 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply-to 
the Head-Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 


N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—At least one 
Pt vacancy for.’ CHORISTERS ° in’ September. 
Education in the College School Competition Tuesday, 
June 23rd.—For details write to DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


WP RA MONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
b (Founded by Friends, 1698.) 

This School offers to Boys, 8 to 18, a careful Education 
for lite, with emphasis on character training. Separate 
houses, On the ‘fringe of the Lakeland Fells.—lor 
Prospectus, particulars of Bursaries, &e.. apply 'T. I. 
GREEN, M.A., B.Sc., Head-Master. 























¥ RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, 

An Examination will be held in June for the award of 
one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholarships valuc 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various Exhibitions.—Particulars 


from the HEAD-MASTER. 





| YPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Quatifying -—Examination 

will be held on May 21st, 1931 for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70.per annum: and FOUR or FIVE of- £60 to 
£30 per annum.. Entries close on May 15th.—-For further 
pirticulars and Batry Forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








Ss"; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognizell by 
\) the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Lutire charge undertaken.—Principal : Miss WHEELER. 


ST SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 
b 


(WINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.) 

A Scholarship of the value of £50 a year will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held early in 
June, 1931. . 

Applications should be made before May 15th. All 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESsS. 

In September, 1931, the School will move into new 
buildings on the Downs. 
FIYHE: DOWNS. SUMUUL, 











PHLAPFOUKD, SULSSHEN. 
Boarding School.on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
oast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. - Principal: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
school of Mod. Hist., Somerville CoHege, Oxford. 


MYHE LAURELS, .RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: . Graduate staff; prepara- 
ion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
laying grounds, hockey, lacrossc,-crieket, tennis, riding 
wimming; excellent. health reeord ; individual: care. 
scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 











HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


CS HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD. * of 
/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











TO LET, &e. <a 


\ *HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily 
Baths tree. Notips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. ; 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


JO ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
Oats, which are acknowledged to be the tinest 
Oats in the world, 3} ‘Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 3/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling 


\ FORCESTERSHTRE ASPARAGUS by return of 
Post. Sample 120 buds, 6/3! 60 buds, 3/3; or 129 
buds each week for 8 weeks, £2 2s. ; 60 buds for 8 weeks, 
24/-:- “Send more, it is delicious.’”—F1eLp, Asparagus 
Grower, 8 Church Road, Hampton, Evesham. 








’ 








( FFICIAL PUBLIC’ and» “ PREP”. SCHOOLS 
CAREERS (every possible career covered). - Public 

Schools Year Book, 42nd Ed., Ils. 5d., post free. 

DEANE, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
YLOCU TION -—Mr.e- Chas, -Sovmiour «gives private 
4 lessons EXTEMPORE SPEAKING (Parliament, Bar, 
Banquet). — Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 











PUBLICATIONS — - 


“* (\HRIST DOWN EAST,” by R. G. Burnett (160 
/ pages). ° The wonderful story of the East End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redeeming 
W 





grace. Post free for 2s. 9d.,“from-the Rev:- F. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E.1. Secure your copy 


now. 











CO-EDUGATION - 


@\ USSEX Highlands.—Home -School -ior-a ‘imited 
iN number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children Whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.— Mrs: HOLLINS, Hightields, Crowborough, Sx. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NAST BOURNE.—Pre-War Fees to mect present con- 
Bu ditions. First-class Home School, recognized 
B. of E.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Granville House. 


{ARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Lutire charge 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss 
ROSEMARY YOUNG, M.A. (Oxon.). 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schco 
for Girls. Tele.: “* Watford 516.” 


\T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY.— 
Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40, will be offered next June, Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. Last day for returning entry forms, 
May 14th. 

















CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 
is, offered in. three .grades for mild, 


ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the -Medical profession. * 


CHELTINE AN4ZMIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 


These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not procurable locally, the 
makers will send _ testimonials, booklet, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
Cheltenham Spa, 
Makers also of ‘ Cheltova” Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 





the manufacturers, 














CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


[ AUSANNE CHAMBLANDES (Pensionnat Sylva), 
4 Messrs. NOBLET & DECOPPET. 

Vacances d’été, Sports d’hiver & Chateau d’Oex. 
On recoit des éléves pour cours de vacances. Etude 
— du francais. Références en Angleterre & 
en Suisse. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H IGH EST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstcck Street 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 


\ RS. BARLOW pays. utmost 
i Garments.—** Castleway,”’ 





Any conditions ; large or 





value for Cast-off 
Hanworth, Middlesex. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A® EVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
ve Tobacco. “ BIZIM”? CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J.. FREEMAN & Co., Lt. 
90. Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos : every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure * 123. 4d.per 41b.-tin, post extra. 


] UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drake, 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford. Samples free. 











HAE you-anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice’ of 
the many thousands’ of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday ot cach week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
H*%E you Cockroaches ? 'Chen buy “ Blattis ’’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d.. 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Sagi YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. | 
R EAL Harris & Lewis ‘tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 

free. James St.T weed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
ere NEW. FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand 
Wo 


coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfeld, Sussex 


























‘TONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
iN & HOLMES LTD., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield 
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